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A Glance at the Contents— 








Gas Firing of Pottery. 

An article describes what the Gas Department of the 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation, under the direction of the 
Engineer and Manager, Mr. A. Mackay, is doing, and has 
already achieved, in gas firing for the pottery industry. 
[p. 740.] 


New Showrooms at Stockport. 


On Dec. 7 Sir Thomas Rowbotham, J.P. (Chairman of 
the Gas Committee), formally inaugurated new showrooms 
of the Stockport Gas Department. The premises are situ- 
ated in St. Petersgate, occupying one of the most valuable 
sites in this thoroughfare. [p. 733.] 


Panel Heating. 


We publish an illustrated description of a panel heat- 
ing system in the draughtsman’s office of an engineering 
firm in Westminster. This is an interesting installation in 
which there are about 160 cast-iron ‘‘ Rayrad ”’ panels fired 
by a Potterton boiler plant. [p. 729.] 


Burton Call in Expert. 


An important discussion on the position of the Burton- 
on-Trent Gas Undertaking took place at a meeting of the 
Town Council, when a recommendation was carried that 
Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., be appointed an expert 
to advise upon the position of the undertaking. [p. 722.] 


Effect of Earthquake in New Zealand. 


An interesting article to-day gives some idea of the 
very extensive damage done to the local gas undertaking 
as a result of the recent terrible earthquake disaster in 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. A number of photographs 
give an impression of the magnitude of the catastrophe. 
Lp. 7238.] 


Low-Temperature Radiant Heating. 


An abstract is given of a paper by Mr. A. H. Barker 
before the Institute of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
The author suggests “‘ a method of calculation of rooms 
heated by low-temperature radiation which appears to be 
more in conformity with scientific principles than the rule- 
of-thumb methods hitherto generally adopted.”” [p. 734.] 


Nomogram for Reduction of Gas Volumes. 


Mr. D. G. Bagg, of the Fulham Station of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, gives a nomogram constructed 
for the reduction of moist gas volumes to.30 in, pressure 
(saturated with water vapour) and 60° Fahr. The nomo- 
gram consists of three scales representing respectively the 
pressure, tabular number, and temperature, the tabular 
number seale being also graduated with the logarithms of 
the “ gas volume factors ’’ (the reciprocals of the tabular 
numbers). The use of the nomogram depends upon the 
fact that a straight line joining a given pressure and tem- 
perature cuts the remaining line at a point corresponding 
i° the tabular number for that pressure and temperature. 

p. 781.] 


Attractive Gas- Works. 


A photograph of the Middleton Gas-Works shows how 
attractive gas-works can be made, granted a little available 
space and some enterprise. |p. 729.] 


Meter Rents at Nottingham. 


At the last meeting of the Nottingham City Council a 
report was presented by the Gas Committee recommending 
the abolition of meter rents and -a reduction in the price 
of gas amounting approximately to 1d. per 1000 c.ft. An 
amendment moving the omission from the report of the 
clause relating to meter rents was carried, and the question 
was referred back to the Committee. [p. 721.] 


Jubilee of Messrs. Willjam Sugg & Co., Ltd. 


Though the business had been an active one for a long 
time before then—having been founded in 1837—it was on 
June 30, 1881, that the incorporation of Messrs. William 
Sugg & Co., Ltd., took place. The jubilee of this im- 
portant event in the history of the firm was celebrated 
at the Holborn Restaurant last Wednesday, when a party 
of about one hundred sat down-to dinner. Mr. Philip H. 
Sugg (the Chairman of the Company) presided. [p. 720.] 


East Surrey Co-Partnership. 


At the general meeting of co-partners of the East Surrey 
Gas Company, many long service certificates were pre- 
sented, including three to Messrs. W. Lees Stenning, J.P. 
(Chairman of the Company), and G. R. Hunt, J.P., and H. 
Stacey (Directors). Mr. W. H. Bennett, Managing Direc- 
tor, mentioned that the total length of service of those who 
had received certificates, including the three Directors, was 
962 years, and the average length of service was over 32 
years, a record of which they might well be proud. [p. 721.] 


Stockport’s Progressive Gas Department. 


Tuesday of last week marked the completion of a 
scheme of development which has modernized the Stockport 
Gas Department. Sir Thomas Rowbotham, J.P. (Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee), formally inaugurated a new 
waterless gasholder at the Portwood Works, and Cotincillor 
James Hardman, J.P., set to work a “ Dri-Gas”’ plant. 
The holder has a capacity of 3 million c.ft., and was erected 
by Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd. The rated capacity of 
the gas drying plant, which is by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & 
Co., Ltd., is 5 million c.ft. a day. [p. 728.] 


Scottish Junior Association Visit Meter Works. 


_ On Saturday, Nov. 21, the Scottish Junior Gas Associa- 

tion, Western District, visited the Edinburgh Works of 
Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., gas meter manufac- 
turers. Mr. A. W. Sharman, the Chief Chemist from Lon- 
don, followed the visit with a lecture on the ‘“‘ Making of a 
Dry Gas Meter.”’ All the points outlined were illustrated 
by means of a film which gave details of the process of 
construction of a meter, together with films showing an 
aerial view of the London works and machines producing 
the parts necessary for the assembly. [p. 735.] 
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EDITORIAL. NOTES 





A Terrible Experience 


WHEN news was flashed to this country at the be- 
ginning of last February of the earthquake which had 
wrought such havoc in the Hawkes Bay District of the 
Nortn Island of New Zealand, there was deep sympathy 
with those in the Dominion who had been stricken by 
the blow. It was a disaster of a character which people 
in this country, where anything of the kind is unknown, 
found it hara to visualize. But we did know—witn 
hundreds killed, hundreds more seriousiy injured, and 
incalculable damage to property—that the sufiering musi 
be enormous; and we knew also that it would be a time 
of Golden Deeds. 

This week’s number of the ** JouRNAL ”’ carries our 
readers farther into the history of the catastrophe; for 
Mr. Archibald Dougall, now a_ Director ot Messrs. 
Dougall, Coombs, & Co., Ltd., and formerly Engineer 
to the Wellington Gas Company, writing from New 
Zealand, describes the earthquake, particularly as it 
affected the gas undertakings in the district involved. 
We have our own troubles here, but they are not as 
those of Napier and Hastings, which could be overcome 
only by indomitabie courage and unswerving cetermina- 
tion. To this courage and to this determination Napier 
and Hastings owe the fact that, with the exception of 
some abnormal leakage in the former city, the gas supply 
is again quite normal. We join with the writer ot the 
article in congratulating Mr. L. Pickering (General 
Manager and Engineer of the Napier Gas Company) and 
Mr. H. C. Thompson (the Secretary), together with their 
staff, on the wonderful work they have successfully 
carried through under conditions of a magnitude for- 
tunately seldom met with by gas men in any part of the 
world. Other places also suffered—among them Gisborne, 
where the Engineer and Manager of the Gas Company, 
Mr. O. Prince, had a very strenuous time for several 
days; Waipawa, where the Manager of the Municipal 
Gas-Works, Mr. T. H. Talbot, had to cope with damage 
to his retort house; and Wanganui, where Mr. W. J. 
Stone, Engineer and Manager of the Municipal Gas- 
Works, experienced trouble from flooding. One of our 
pictures shows the Hastings gasholder being inspected by 
the Works Manager, Mr. Baker. 

In less than two minutes, everything in Napier anc 
Hastings had turned from prosperity to chaos. On a 
beautiful summer morning, just when shops and streets 
were filled with people, and business was being carried 
on as usual in every direction, the earthquake com- 
menced, at a few minutes before eleven, with a swaying 
motion, which, as Mr. Dougall says, ‘* greatly increased 
in intensity until the final burst came, which appeared 
to rock the whole earth—the first shake lasting between 
14 and 2 minutes.”* In this brief space, over 300 people 
had been killed, and over 1000 seriously injured, while 
buildings of every description had crashed to the ground 
like houses of cards. For several days the shakes con- 
tinued, some of which were quite as violent as the first 
earthquake, while some were considered even worse. 
The annual meeting of the Napier Gas Company had been 
fixed for 11 o’clock, exactly ten minutes after the earth- 
quake shock, and both Directors and sharcholders had 
commenced to assemble. Fortunately all, including the 
olfice staff, escaped safely into the street before the severe 
shocks occurred. The damage to the plant, which in- 
cludes a bench of Glover-West vertical retorts, is de- 
scribed in the article. From this one can realize in some 
measure the extent of the task which confronted Mr. 
Pickering, who, in his trial, was fortified by offers from 
nearly every gas undertaking in New Zealand, to place 
at his disposal the services of their engineers, staffs, or 
any materials or appliances that might possibly be of 
assistance to him. 


A Quality Product 


Ir is becoming more and more recognized that for satis- 
factory ** domestic ’’ use coke must be supplied of suit- 
able grading. No other single factor is so important 
as this. Mr. R. A. Mott, whose name is well known 
to our readers, includes in ** domestic purposes ”’ the use 
of coke in steam boilers, central heating and hot water 
boilers, smiths’ hearths, and the open firegrate; and in 
a paper before the Institute of Fuel last week—an extract 
of which contribution is published in our columns to- 
day-—he points out that for all such purposes hardness 
in itself 1s of no significance, but that size is the pre- 
dominant factor. To provide an unsuitable coke is to 
create prejudice, for but little general knowledge exists 
among the public regarding the significance of size. Also, 
undue emphasis has been given to the reactivity of coke; 
work by the Midland Coke Research Committee showed 
that small differences in size for a particular coke gave 
greater variation in reactivity than was obtained with 
over a hundred “ cokes *’ of the same size and ranging 
from wood charcoal to natural graphite. 

If, then, we are to expand the sales of gas coke as they 
can be expanded, it is imperative that proper attention 
should be paid to coke sizing; and sooner or later we 
shall have to standardize gradings throughout the coun- 
try, as was mentioned by Dr. E. W. Smith in his Address 
as Chairman of the Society of British Gas Industries. 
We shall also have to adhere to some agreed standards 
of coke quality—the foundation of improved business. 
There is no doubt that if the production of coke of (say) 
5 p.ct. ash could be made more general its sale would 
be very greatly simplified. We believe that the Gas 
Industry could well afford to pay bonuses for clean coal, 
and to take greater pains in regard to coke quenching 
and cooling. It seems to us pointless to advertise coke 
for open firegrates and then in some instances to supply 
a fuel which, when placed on the fire, decrepitates and 
fiies out into the room. We heard someone remark re- 
cently, ‘* Of course, I should be willing to use gas coke if 
it were not for the fact that I regard my fireplace as a 
warming agent and not as a shooting gallery.” 

The query is raised by Mr. Mott whether the sellers of 
high-temperature coke do not suffer from an “ inferiority 
complex,’’ and he suggests that they could learn from 
the experience in selling low-temperature coke, the sale 
of which at relatively high prices has undoubtedly given 
an indication that a demand for smokeless fuel can be 
created and a high price charged. If there is such an 
** inferiority complex,”’ its basis must lie in lack of faith 
in the high-temperature coke which is being marketed. 
Excellent sn.okeless fuel can be produced by high-tem- 
perature carbonization; there is no reason why there 
should be lack-of faith in its virtues. If ** quality coke ” 
were universally put on the market—which is not the 
case to-day—there would be no difficulty in selling this 
uniform product, provided there was reasonable organiza- 
tion of sales. Mr. H. Singleton, of Huddersfield, recently 
put in a plea for the employment of coke salesmen by 
all gas undertakings having an output of over 150 million 
e.ft. This, we think, is a thoroughly business-like pro- 
position. Trained coke salesmen are needed in the In- 
dustry. 

Dr. Smith envisages specialized sales organization, and 
Dr. G. E. Foxwell, who from time to time contributes 
suggestive articles to the ** JourNAL,”’ also looks forward 
to the formation of a national coke sales organization. 
And both agree that there should be collaboration and 
not animosity between the two industries which produce 
high-temperature smokeless fuel. Dr. Smith would like 
to see the country divided into areas—say, half-a-dozen 
in number—each with its own coke sales organization, 
working for domestic purposes where necessary with the 
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coke oven industry. Eventually every gas undertaking 
in such co-operative sales organizations would have to 
work to a broad specification. An organization such as 
is suggested by Dr. Foxwell would advertise and market 
solid smokeless fuel through district offices in every town 
of sufficient size in the country. Every sale of coke would 
be followed up by personal calls from a salesman, capable 
of demonstrating to the purchaser the best methods of 
using the fuel. As part of the advertising allocation, gas 
pokers would be fitted and supplied free with the first 
ton or possibly half-ton order; and coke stoves specially 
adapted for coke burning would be supplied and fitted at 
cost price and upon hire-purchase terms. 

The gist of the foregoing is easily expressed: Ensure 
a smokeless fuel of uniform high quality; sell it in a 
modern manner. 


An Amalgamation Bill 


Amonc the notices given for Private Bills for the forth- 
coming session of Parliament, those relating to gas, 
though not numerous, are in several instances of a 
specially interesting character. One of them is a Bill 
to provide for the transfer to the South Suburban Gas 
Company of the undertakings of the Sevenoaks Gas 
Company and the Tonbridge Gas Company. The area of 
supply of the South Suburban Company adjoins that of 
the Sevenoaks Company, and, in turn, the area of supply 
of the Sevenoaks Company adjoins that of the Tonbridge 
Company. The South Suburban Company have agreed 
with the two Companies named for the acquisition of 
their respective undertakings upon terms set forth in the 
Bill. 

There are clauses regulating the price of gas in the 
two districts, and the compensation provisions include 
one to the effect that *‘ the Company shall pay to any 
person (other than a staff officer) who is in the employ- 
ment of the Sevenoaks Company or of the Tonbridge Com- 
pany at the date of transfer, and who is not taken over 
by the Company, compensation in accordance with the 
provisions of the scheme of the National Joint Industrial 
Council dated April 29, 1980, relating to compensation 
for loss of employment on the amalgamation of gas 
undertakings.”’ 


A Novel Competition 


THoucu they have specialized for over a century in the 
requirements of the Gas Industry, Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co., Ltd., of the Thorncliffe Iron-Works 
and Collieries, near Sheffield, are full of youthful en- 
thusiasm and fresh ideas, and we would particularly con- 
gratulate them upon their latest plan for stimulating 
interest in the many-sided and fascinating aspects of gas 
engineering. . 

As will be noted from an article appearing elsewhere 
in this issue of the *‘ JourNAL,”? a Christmas competi- 
tion on altogether novel lines has been instituted by 
them, with the idea of bringing home to the mechanically 
minded young men in the Gas Industry the scientific 
interest attaching to the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of gas-works. The competition will provide an at- 
tractive occupation for the holidays, and it will prove 
of real value to the Industry should it do anything to 
counteract that mental attitude the firm have sometimes 
come in contact with, ‘* which, while in advance of the 
old conception of gas engineering, is still inclined to look 
upon it as an inexact science, operating massive but 
practically inert plant, and offering a far less interesting 
study than, for example, electrical engineering.”’ 

The competition is to construct a model of a gas-works 
layout and provide an accompanying description of the 
layout; marks being given, for the purposes of adjudica- 
tion, under three heads: For the general construction of 
the model; for the layout of the works, to allow the 
most convenient and economical working; and for the 
description of the works and the reasons for the par- 
ticzlar apparatus and layout chosen, having regard to 
economical and convenient working. Substantial mone- 
tary prizes are offered, and the judging will be in the 
capable hands of Mr. George Evetts, M.Inst.C.E. Later 


717, 


on, when he has performed his task, as we know he will 
do to the satisfaction of the competitors, we shall hope 
to be afforded an opportunity of devoting further space 
in our pages to the competition. 

We understand that to the engineers of all but very 
small works the firm are sending particulars of the com- 
petition and prizes, the necessary material from which 
a model of a fully-equipped gas-works can be built, and a 
photograph of two views of a model built from identical 
materials. Should more than one member of the staff 
desire to enter the competition, the promoters signify 
their readiness, so far as supplies will allow, to forward 
one other set of the necessary material upon application. 

We have had the advantage of discussing the matter 
with Lieut.-Col. H. W. Woodall, who is a Director of 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., and we are in full 
agreement with him that in the rising generation of gas 
engineers the Industry needs the very best brains that 
can be got. In the way of discovering ability and of 
creating interest the competition should do much, and 
we therefore hope—as we indeed expect—to hear that 
it is an unqualified success. 


A Lengthy Audit 


Since July, 1930, the Auditors have been engaged, with 
a large staff, sifting the accounts of the Irish Free State 
Electricity Supply Board, in connection with the Shannon 
Scheme, ‘* but,’’ says the ‘* Independent,’’ ‘* so numer- 
ous were the imperfections that the work has not yet con- 
cluded.’’ This, no doubt, explains the delay in the issue 
of the Board’s accounts for the twelve months ended 
March, 1930. After a lapse of a year and eight months, 
these are available, but make cheerless reading. Over 
the twelve months named, the actual income from con- 
sumers amounted to £478,000, and the profit and loss 
account showed a deficiency of £35,090. The scheme 
is a comparatively young one, and nobody would wish 
to judge it too strictly on these early results. They are, 
however, important as showing how easy it is to be over- 
sanguine with regard to projects of this magnitude. 

The report of the Auditors is an extraordinary docu- 
ment, and indicates imperfections in the methods of 
account-keeping, which will, of course, be at once made 
good, though the task will be a big one. The Board 
themselves admit ‘“‘ that the system in operation in the 
Stores Department, which was intended to control a very 
substantial portion of the Board’s expenditure, had 
broken down; ’ and they add that the work of the 
Auditors, doubtless largely owing to this fact, “‘ has cost 
the Board £7500.” By the end of March, 1930, it seems, 
‘© the whole recording machinery had fallen into very 
considerable arrear, and this situation was aggravated 
by the circumstance that much of what had been done 
was imperfect and unreliable.” 

The accounts themselves show that at March, 1930, the 
number of consumers in towns and areas supplied by the 
Board was 47,229, and of these 40,256 had been actually 
changed over to the Shannon system—the remainder con- 
tinuing to receive their supplies from local generating 
stations. We gather that the number of units of elec- 
tricitv sold to consumers was 43,177,228 plus 4,323,467 
units for public lighting, making a total of 47,500,695 
units, as compared with 60,947,775 units generated. 
These figures do not represent the full demand, because 
certain undertakings which had not been acquired by the 
Board at March 31, 1930, generated 20,760,869 units, 
and sold 18,466,959 units. According to the “ Inde- 
pendent,”” President Cosgrave lately stated that ‘* the 
estimated demand of 150 million units has been reached.” 
As to this, our contemporary comments: “It is hard 
to reconcile this statement with the figures disclosed in 
the Board’s report, giving a total consumption of 
65.967.654 units for 1929-80. We cannot conceive that 
within a year and eight months consumption has been 
more than doubled, unless there is some serious omission 
from the particulars furnished in the Board’s report.” 

With all this before us, and a great deal more, we are 
unable to feel surprise that the Board should have de- 
cided recently to make an addition of 25 p.ct. to charges 
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PERSONAL 


On inquiry yesterday morning, we were delighted to 
learn that Sir Francts GOODENOUGH had so far recovered 
from his unfortunate attack of illness as to be able to leave 
town for the Kent Coast, and that he hopes to be able to 
resume work early in the New Year. 


At the Loughborough Town Council meeting last week, 
congratulations were tendered to the Gas Manager, Mr. 
Epwarp Onrons, on his having completed 50 years’ service 
with the Gas Company and the Corporation, Mr. Onions 
has been connected with the undertaking for half the period 
of its existence. 

Mr. Israet GeorGe, an old servant of the Wolver- 
bampton Gas Company, who met with an accident during 
the early part of the year, was on Friday presented with 
a cheque for £60, being a grant from the National Union 
ot General and Municipal Workers, from the Union for 
total disablement. In making the presentation Mr. 





Tkomas Hurley (District Secretary) commended the ‘Vol- 
verhampton Gas Company for finding Mr. George em»loy- 
ment up to his 77th year, and regretted the circumstances 
that compelled him to cease. 


Mr. Georce Ernest Currier, Manager of the Meadoy 
Lane Works of the Leeds Gas Department, was on Dec. 1] 
recommended by the Bradford Gas Committee to be the ney 
Deputy Gas Engineer for the City of Bradford, in succes- 
sion to Mr. E. Crowther. Mr. Crowther, who came to Brad- 
ford as Deputy some four or five years ago, is now Gas 
Engineer and General Manager, in succession to Mr. E. J, 
Sutcliffe, retired. Mr. Currier, who was selected out of 72 
applicants, is 37 years of age and has been in the Gas Indus- 
try for 20 years. He is a native of Birmingham, received 
his early training in the Industry there, and has been at 
Leeds for the past six years. The Bradford Deputy 
Engineership carries a salary of £700 per year. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gas Dehydration by the Glycerin Process 


Smr,—May I congratulate the authors of the excellent 
paper on the Theory of Gas Drying, an abstract of which 
appeared in your issue of Dec. 2? 

Being particularly interested in dehydration by the 
glycerin process, however, I venture to state that the 
practical experience gained at Ilkeston over the past nine 
months does not substantiate the views expressed by Mr. 
Hawes on the working of this process. The statement that 
the whole bulk of the glycerin has to pass through the 
evaporator is misleading. The plant we have in operation 
is of ? million c.ft. capacity, and our bulk supply of glycerin 
is in the region of 240 gallons, yet it is only necessary to 
pass on an average 30 to 40 gallons per day through the 
evaporator. There is no apparent depreciation in the 
original stock of glycerin. 

The following figures show the number of hours it has 
been necessary to work the evaporator in order to maintain 
a specific gravity of 1°26 in the final bay of the washer: 


March : August » 2 se) ae 
April oe ee at ‘ September . . 1303 
May Hai elteorts Oeteeer-:...« « 368 
June . , , November . s, S08 
July . ; — 
Total . . 921} hours 


During this period 98°5 million c.ft. of gas have been 
treated, which gives a figure of approximately 0°01 hour’s 
evaporation per 1000 c.ft. The running costs of pumping 
and evaporation are 8°2d. per hour, which includes power, 
process steam, cooling water, supervision, and maintenance. 
This works out at 0°082d. per 1000 c.ft. 

I think Mr. Hawes will agree that this dispels his theory 
of high pumping costs. 

reniegtvechinn W. OLpHamM, 
Assistant Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Ilkeston, 
Dec. 11, 1931. 


_ 
— 





Refrigeration 


Smr,—We note that the Minister of Health in the House 
of Commons informed Mr. Roland Robinson that he had no 
authority to make it a condition of any future subsidy that 
refrigerators should be installed in working-class flats, and 


that he doubted whether it would be justifiable or 
practicable. ‘pain 

As the Architects of a large number of flat buildings we 
have installed refrigeration in recent years in flats let at 
rents varying from £90 to £900 per annum, and regard 
refrigeration of some kind as a sine qua non of a modern 
building, although its installation may still be difficult 
owing to the cost of a good refrigerating unit. J , 

Refrigeration is so extremely advantageous in a widely 
different number of ways that we think it desirable that 


the public should realize its advantages. We have found 


them to be as follows: 


(1) It has been possible to economize in space previously 
occupied by larder accommodation. 

(2) The careful mother finds great satisfaction in the 
certainty that milk and other articles of diet and 
invalids’ and children’s food can be entirely free from 
risk of contamination. 

(3) Food in the house at week-ends need no longer be 
thrown away if a country visit is contemplated, and 
is safely preserved from Friday until Monday. 

(4) In summer many cold dishes can be brought to the 
table in extremely appetizing and attractive condi- 
tion, and the lukewarm state of food which is ob- 
jectionable to many people is entirely eliminated. 


We think it would be of the greatest advantage if 
opinions could be obtained on food preservation from 
eminent authorities of medicine and hygiene, and it would 
be a public service if you could quote authoritatively from 
these sources for the benefit of all those who are interested 
in hygiene and housing in its highest sense. 

T. P. BENNETT. 

T. P. Bennett & Son, 

Architects, 
41, Bedford Row, W.C. 1, 
Dec. 14, 1931 


-— 
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Low-Temperature Carbonization 


Str,—-Col. Bristow’s methods in controversy are admir- 
ably illustrated by two consecutive paragraphs in his letter 
of Nov. 26. 

In one paragraph, he quotes the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty as saying: 


‘*T hope that in the very near future it will be pos- 
sible to obtain supplies of oil from our coal at a price 
which will give a tremendous fillip to the coal industry 
of this country.”’ 


In the next paragraph, Col. Bristow writes: 


** . . . the Admiralty could not have hoped to give ‘a 


tremendous fillip to the coal industry of this country 
by the use of low-temperature oil unless they were de- 
termined to use a large quantity of such oil in the 
future.” 


To the Civil Lord, it is price that will give the fillip: to 
Col. Bristow it is the Admiralty! 
H. T. Kemp. 


1, Linzee Road. 
Hornsey, N. 8, 
Dec. 9, 1981. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., “‘ G.J.’’] 
Pp 
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THE NEWS 


Ot P-Pe -( 


i 


Showrooms are Being Built by the Llanidloes Gas 
Company, Ltd., and will be opened about the end of 
January next. 

The Motherwell and Wishaw Town Council have de- 
cided to build new offices at the gas-works at a cost of 
approximately £3000, while the Gas Manager has been 
asked to prepare a report setting forth his views in regard 
to the provision of a showroom including the question of a 
site and the activities to be associated with a showroom. 

The Annual Exhibition of scientific instruments and 
apparatus, arranged by the Physical and Optical Societies, 
will on this oceasion be held on Jan. 5, 6, and 7, 1932, at 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 


' Kensington, S.W. 7. It will be open in the afternoons from 


3 p.m. to 6 p.m. and again in the evenings from 7 p.m. 


' to 10 p.m. 


One of the Largest Pieces of Metalwork of its kind 


. that has ever left this country was despatched last week 


| in diameter, while the weight is 17 tons. 


' Spring Hill, Birmingham. 


from the works of Messrs. Thomas Piggott & Co., Ltd., 
It is a high-pressure gas con- 
It is 56 ft. 4 in. long and 4 ft. 
The order of 


which it forms part was secured from Japan by the Bir- 


tainer, made of 1} in. steel. 


' mingham firm in face of world-wide competition. 


Gas Progress in Turkey.—According to a report lately 





© to hand, the sales of gas by the Société du Gaz de 
' Stamboul during the nine months ended September last 


oe 


Sins i) yt 


amounted to 29,440,000 c.ft., compared with 19,732,000 c.ft. 
in the corresponding nine months of 1930, the number of 


) consumers increasing during the same periods from 1168 


to 1754. The sales of gas by the Société du Gaz de 
Kadikeuy during the same periods increased from 66,046,000 
c.ft. to 73,494,000 c.ft., and the number of consumers from 


) 2712 to 2844. 


The Isle of Wight County Council have considered the 


4 provisions of the Shanklin-Ventnor Gas Order under which 
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| the gas undertaking of the Ventnor Gas and Water Com- 


pany is to be transferred to the Shanklin Gas Company, 
and the limits of supply of the Shanklin Gas Company are 
to be extended. After careful consideration, it has given 
notice of an objection to the draft order on the grounds 
that there is no justification for the high price which it is 
proposed should be charged in the Ventnor limits as com- 
pared with the price charged in the Shanklin area and 
also in the area supplied outside the parish of Shanklin. 
A Drawing Book for school children has been published 


| by the British Commercial Gas Association, the subjects 


for sketching being some of the beautiful trees that are to 
be found in the English countryside. The subject is a good 
one, for in a foreword the book explains how the trees of 
millions of years ago in the primeval forests sank into the 
earth through the centuries, slowly decayed, and changed 
into coal from which to-day we obtain our gas and other 
valuable bye-products. A central spread to the book tells 
in pictorial form the story of gas, while on the back cover 
is the family tree of ‘‘ Old King Coal’”’ indicating by 
branches the main bye-products of the Gas Industry. 


-_— 
— 





Unnecessary Public Expenditure. 


The following resolution was passed at meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries on Dec. 9: 

“The Federation of British Industries, in view of the 
urgent need for national economy, would urge most 
strongly upon His Maiesty’s Government that the proposed 
re-valuation as provided under the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925, should be postponed. It is understood that this 
would entail a public expenditure of £1,200,000, to which 
would have to be added the consequential heavy expenses 
of ratepayers; and in view of the present national situation, 
the Federation considers that greater national advantage 
would result from the saving of so large a sum than could 
acerue through proceeding with a re-valuation at the 
present moment. The Federation would therefore ask that 
legislation should be introduced postponing the re-valuation 
until the year 1988.” 
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Presentation to Mr. Henry Gage. 


An interesting ceremony took place on Thursday, Dec. 8, 
at the Social Room, Sutton Gas-Works, when a canteen of 
cutlery was presented by the staff and workmen to Mr. 
Henry Gage, Engineer and Manager of the late Sutton Gas 
Company. 

Mr. J. Davis, District Superintendent, in making the 
presentation, said that they all knew the happy relations 
which existed between the management and the employees 
of the late Sutton Gas Company. Mr. Gage’s good quali- 
ties were well known, and the speaker stated that he was 
sure that they could not have been such a happy family 
without Mr. Gage’s kind help. 

Mr. W. Mewett, Hon. Secretary, on behalf of the Sports 
and Social Club, said that Mr. Gage had been Chairman 
since its inception, and they owed many of the advantages 
they enjoyed to-day to his untiring efforts on their behalf. 
He never went to Mr. Gage for advice and help and ‘re- 
turned empty-handed. He wished Mr. Gage all success in 
his new office, and hoped that he would still maintain his 
position as Chairman. 

Mr. Jewett, on behalf of the works, stated that Mr. Gage 
had been a faithful ‘‘ Guv’nor.’’ 

Mr. Graham, for the fitters, said that they were very 
pleased to take part in the presentation; and it carried 
with it the good will and esteem of the whole of the Fitting 
Department. 

Mr. Butcher, on behalf of the Mains and Services De- 
partment, added his appreciation of the kindness and 
nee age they had always received at Mr. Gage’s 

ands. 

Mr. Stredwick, late Secretary, endorsing the remarks of 
the previous speakers, said he was a very strong believer 
in the law of appreciation. During the short time he had 
been at Sutton, he got to know Mr. Gage very well, and 
cet with Mr. Davis that Mr. Gage was a “‘ jolly good 
ellow. 

Mr. Davis, in making the presentation of the canteen of 

cutlery on behalf of the staff and employees, said that it 
naa with it the best of good wishes for his future wel- 
are. 
- Mr. Gage, responding, said he was sure that no one could 
hope to earn greater appreciation than had been shown that 
evening. The ten years he had been with the Sutton Com- 
pany had gone very quickly. They had been very happy 
years. He had been happy in the work which he had been 
called upon to do in the reconstruction of the Sutton Works 
and the extensions on the district, so that the business of the 
Company had been practically doubled during that period. 
He realized that no man controlling a Company such as the 
late Sutton Gas Company could wish to have a better set 
of men to work with; and he felt confident there was no 
gas-works in this country where a better feeling existed 
between the management, staff, and employees. 

He thanked Mr. Davis and the other gentlemen who had 
so kindly expressed the feelings of the Sports Club, Distri- 
bution, &c., and assured them of his assistance whenever 
possible in the future. 

The proceedings terminated with musical honours. 


— 
——— 





Forthcoming Engagements. 


17.—Society oF British Gas INpustrRIes.—Council 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

9.—ScorrisH JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.—Joint Meeting in 
Edinburgh. Address by Mr. T. M. Ashford, Senior 
Smoke Inspector, Glasgow. 

9.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junror Assocta- 
TVION.—Visit to the Home Office Museum, London. 

9.—WeESTERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.—Meeting in 
Exeter.. Paper by Mr. J. H. Dyde on “‘ Coke in Rela- 
tion to its Domestic Use.”’ 

29._-LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR ASSOCTA- 
TION.—Meeting in London. Paper by Mr. Roy Summer- 
son, ‘‘ Exhausting and Governing Gas from Retorts,”’ 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
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THE NEWS—continued. 
National Gas Council. 


Meeting of Central Executive Board. 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council was held at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W. 1, on Dec. 8. In the absence of Sir David Milne- 
Watson, the chair was taken by Mr. William Cash, F.C.A. 
(Vice-Chairman). 

The Late Sir Hallewell Rogers.—Before proceeding with 
the business of the meeting, the Chairman referred to the 
loss the Industry had sustained in the death of Sir Hallewell 
Rogers, who had been one of the original members of the 
National Gas Council when it was formed in 1916, and was 
at that time Chairman of the Birmingham Corporation 
Gas Department. Upon his retirement from municipal life 
he became an Hon. Member of the Council, and one of its 
Trustees. He had been a strong supporter of the work 
of the Council, and had rendered considerable assistance 
at a critical period in the history of the Industry. A vote 
of sympathy with his relatives was passed, all standing. 

Parliamentary.—The provisions in the Bill which is being 
promoted by the Kettering Gas Company for the purpose 
of preventing the Urban District Council of Kettering from 
restricting the rights of tenants in Council houses to take 
a supply of gas were reported and considered. 

Mains and Cables in Highways.—It was reported that, 
at a meeting of the Negotiating Committee, consisting of 
representatives of Gas and Electricity Undertakings on the 
one hand, and of the Highway Authorities on the other, 
which had taken place on Nov. 18, a unanimous decision 
hud been reached to continue the negotiations with regard 
to mains and cables in highways, despite the fact that the 
conference convened on Nov. 13 by the Ministry of Trans- 
port had decided to recommend the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee to consider kindred questions. 
Considerable progress had been made by the Negotiating 
Committee, and detailed instructions had been given to 
Counsel for the purpose of drafting a satisfactory clause. 

Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants.—It 
was agreed that the Council should join with the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers in accepting a request from the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants to meet 
their representatives for the purpose of discussing the ques- 
tion of wear and tear allowances in gas undertakings; and 
representatives were appointed for this purpose accordingly. 

British Standards Institution.—It was reported that Dr. 
Colman had been approached, and had agreed to represent 
both the Institution of Gas Engineers and the National 
Gas Council on the Chemical Divisional Council of the 
British Standards Institution. 

The financing by the Gas Industry of the Chemical Divi- 
sional Council and other Sub-Divisions of the British Stan- 
dards Institution was considered, and the matter was 
deferred in order that the officers of the Council might con- 
sult the Institution of Gas Engineers on the matter and 
prepare a recommendation for the further consideration 
of the Board. 

Federation of British Industries.—The following repre- 
sentatives of the Council were unaimously re-elected to 
serve again on the Grand Council of the Federation of 
British Industries for the ensuing year: 


Main Group 9, Sub-Group 1.—Chemical Fertilizers and 
Explosives. 


Mr. Chas. F. Botley. 
Mr. Thos. Hardie. 


Main Group 14, Sub-Group 3.—Public Utilities. 


Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E. 
Mr. H. C. Smith. 
Mr. L. E. Clift. 


Gas Exhibition at Oldbury. 


_ An interesting exhibition of gas fittings and appliances 
in connection with the Oldbury Gas Department was held 
at Langley. 

Councillor H. H. Robbins, Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, who presided, said the gas-works was the only 
trading concern of the Urban District Council, and the Gas 
Committee were prepared to supply an article of first-class 
quality at the lowest possible price. Their gas-works dur- 
ing the last 10 or 15 years had increased its output by about 
50 p.ct. 

Councillor H. Edwards, Cheirman of the Council, in open- 
ing the Exhibition, said the gas service was one of the best 
in Oidbury, and it rested with the residents of the dis- 
trict to make it a continued success as a business concern. 
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He congratulated the Engineer and Manager, Mr. J, 
Poulson, and his assistants for the excellent arrangements 
for the exhibition. 

The exhibition included all the latest appliances. 4 
novel feature was a scale model of the latest type cf gas. 
holder and a working model of the plant similar to that 
installed at the Oldbury Gas-Works. 


ttn 
—_ 


A Jubilee Celebration. 
The Fifty Years of Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd, 


Though the business had been an active one for a long 
time before then—having been founded in 1837—it was on 
June 30, 1881, that the incorporation of Messrs. William 
Sugg and Co., Ltd., took place. The jubilee of this im. 
portant event in the history of the firm was celebrated, jn 
** happy-family ”’ fashion, at the Holborn Restaurani last 
Wednesday, when a party of about one hundred sat down 
to dinner. Mr. Philip H. Sugg (the Chairman of the Com. 
pany) presided, while the duties of Master of Ceremonies 
were performed by Mr. Anthony Sugg (Secretary and 
Director). Other Directors—Messrs. J. W. Lofts, W, 
Mattock, and H. J. Waller—acted as Vice-Chairmen. We 
stress the “‘ happy-family ”’ character of the gathering, be. 
cause that furnishes the key to the whole policy of the 
firm—a policy which, as the Chairman pointed out, has 
enabled them to work full time, and to avoid paying off 
people either on the works or on the staff, during the re- 
cent trade depression. ‘*‘ Mr. Waller, Mr. Lofts, and Mr, 
Mattock,”’ said Mr. Sugg, ‘“‘ all entered on their careers 
with the firm as boys; and entirely by their own efforts, 
by their untiring work on behalf of the Company, they 
have attained to seats at the Board. I think it is because of 
this that the firm is so prosperous. Their services have been 
of inestimable value. Our position to-day is greatly due 
to the foresight and encouragement of those who have been 
in control—and they are those who started with us as 
boys round about half-a-century ago.’’ 





THE FOUNDER OF THE COMPANY. 


On the wall behind the Chairman was hung an oil paint- 
ing of the late Mr. William Sugg (the founder of the present 
Company), whose father was the founder of the original 
business in 1837—the year that Queen Victoria came to the 
throne. Mr. William Sugg died in February, 1907, after 
having, by his faith, courage, perseverance, and inventive 
genius, made a name for himself which is inseparable from 
the Gas Industry. His ‘‘ London ’”’ argand burner was 
introduced in 1869, and was subsequently adopted as the 
standard test burner. He did a great deal of work in con- 
nection with photometry, and during the first great electric 
light scare about 1879, he rendered important service to 
the Gas Industry by the introduction of his ‘‘ Christiania ” 
flat-flame and other governor burners, which came to have 
a world-wide reputation. During the successive modern 
revolutions in gas lighting the firm took a leading part— 
first, with regenerative gas-lamps, then with upright in- 
candescent gas-lights, and after that with inverted burners. 


A PRESENTATION. 


The items of a first-rate musical programme (under the 
direction of Mr. Ashmoor Burch) were interspersed with 
speeches, mainly of a domestic character, which gave | 
pleasing evidence of the good feeling and spirit of co-opera- 
tion by which all ranks are animated. This spirit was | 
further marked during the evening by the presentation by 
the staff of a handsome silver inkstand, suitably inscribed, | 
to the Chairman and the Directors. 

The presentation was made by Mr. Daniels, after the 7 
toast of ‘“‘ Prosperity to William Sugg & Co., Ltd.,’”’ and | 
‘*The Chairman” had been enthusiastically honoured 
The first of these toasts was submitted by Mr. H. J. Waller, © 
who recited a number of interesting historical facts. He ~ 
declared that the late Mr. William Sugg was always seeking 7 
improvement, and that no man had ever done more for the © 


Gas Industry than he did. Beyond all this, he was beloved 7 


by his workmen. The principles inculcated by him the 7 
firm still endeavoured to carry out. The Chairman, in the 7 
course of his reply, quoted some wonderful records of long 7 
service with the firm—extending in one case to no less 7 
than sixty years. The toast of ‘‘ The Chairman ”’ was pro- 
posed by Mr. W. Mattock, and supported by Mr. S. E. 7 
Thornton; both gentlemen remarking on the fact that Mr. 7 
Philip Sugg had endeared himself to all engaged in the firm 
just as had his father before him. The remaining toast was 
that of “‘ The Visitors,’’ which was proposed by Mr. J. W. 
Lofts, and responded to by Mr. Alfred Harrison, Mr. J. C. 
Walker, Major Spittle, D.S.O., and Mr. R. Topple. 
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Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern 
District). 


Thirty members of this Association assembled in the 
burgh Council Chamber, Dunfermline, on Saturday, Dec. 5, 
to hear an address on papermaking by Mr. G. H. Gemmell, 
of Messrs. Gemmell & Thin, Edinburgh. Mr. D. Garrie 
occupied the chair and introduced Mr. Gemmell to the 
members. 

After the discussion the members assembled in the Bruce 
Restaurant, where lunch was served. A special ’bus then 
conveyed the company to Messrs. Caldwell’s Paper Mill at 
Inverkeithing, where Mr. Alfred W. Smith, Assistant Man- 
aging Director, and members of his staff conducted parties 
over the paper mill and explained the various manufactur- 
ing processes in operation. 


—_ 





Salford’s Experiment in Creosote Oil Fuel 
for ’Buses. 


The Salford Transport Committee have decided to run 
two Corporation motor-omnibuses on creosote oil fuel in 
place of petrol as an experiment with a view to converting 
similarly the entire service. The cost of the new oil fuel 
is approximately 43d. per gallon as against 1s. 43d. for the 
best petrol. 

Mr. J. S. D. Moffet, General Manager of the Salford 
Transport undertaking, told a ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
representative that Salford is the first Corporation in Great 
Britain to use this oil fuel, which has already been taken 
up by the Belfast General Omnibus Company with highly 
satisfactory results. The oil is a purely home product, and, 
should the experiment prove successful, the result will be 
the launching of an important new industry. 


- 
=> 





East Surrey Co-Partnership Progress. 


The general meeting of co-partners in connection with 
the East Surrey Gas Company was held at the Small Mar- 
ket Hall, Redhill, on Nov. 26. The growth of the scheme 
recorded was a matter for congratulation, and the presen- 
tation of long service certificates aroused considerable in- 
terest and enthusiasm, while certificates (supplemented by 
prizes given by the Directors) awarded to successful 
students at the examination of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute (Department of Technology) held in connec- 
tion with the classes at the Redhill.Technical Institute were 
also presented. Mr. G. R. Hunt, J.P. (Chairman of the 
Committee), presided, and there were also present Messrs. 
W. Lees Stenning, J.P. (Chairman of the Company), W. H. 
Bennett (Managing Director), Harrie Stacey, J.P., 
Urquhart (Directors), Horace Long (Secretary to the Com- 
mittee and to the Company), Ernest Scears (Engineer), 
Arthur Tennant (Sales Manager), and co-partners from 
Redhill, Reigate, Godstone, Lingfield, Walton-on-the-Hill, 
and Dorking. 

The Committee, in their 18th annual report, stated that 
the number of co-partners registered at June 30 last was 
224. The bonus and interest for last year amounted 
to £1895, and the deposits on savings account were In- 
creased by over £370, having reached a total of £1444. 
Interest on deposits was paid at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum. Co-partners had invested in the Company’s capi- 
tal stock during the year the sum of £2470, an advance of 
more than £400, and the stock held under the scheme up 
to June 30 last amounted to £11,500, or an increase of 
£1805. Transfers- of stock after that date had brought 
the total up to £13,230, divided among 208 co-partners 
holding, on an average, £68 12s. per head. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman stated that the latest statistics on co-partnership 
throughout the country showed that, up to the end of 
1930, 59 gas undertakings had introduced co-partnership 
schemes. The combined capital of those undertakings 
amounted to nearly 85 million pounds. The 44,000 co- 
partners concerned held between them shares and deposits 
exceeding three million pounds; and the distribution of 


- benefits under co-partnership had been not far short of 


4% million pounds. 
Mr. A. W. Skeggs seconded the motion. 


A Co-ParTNERSHIP INDUSTRY. 


Mr. W. H. Bennett said that it was significant that 
50 p.ct. of the output of gas by Gas Companies 
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in this country was made under co-partnership con- 
ditions; he thought it was the one industry in the country 
that could make that bold statement. Those who were 
shareholders in the Company had noted with satisfaction 
that the dividends paid in September showed an increase 
of { p.ct. per annum. They had during the past year been 
able to make a reduction in the price of gas amounting to 
a saving of well over £4000 a year to consumers, and the 
result was that they had been able to increase their divi- 
dends to the shareholders and as with that dividend, so 
with the co-partnership bonus; so that the co-partners had 
had the benefit both ways. If they could keep that up 





. they would next June have a bonus of 53 p.ct. as against 


one of 53 p.ct. 


Mr. W. Lees Stenning presented long-service certificates 
to the following, the number of years of service being given 
in parenthesis: J. W. Ansell (26 years), W. Ansell (31), 
J. Bashford (26), B. J. Bryant (51), A. Butterfield (30), 
F. Clare (34), W. F. Cooke (25), E. Coomber (36), A. Copp 
(41), S. J. Ellwood (26), A. Friday (42), J. Friday (30), 
A. Gear (33), R. Gibson (36), G. Gray (31), J. Green (36), 
L. Heaysman (39), F. H. King (29), T. P. Knight (27), 
A. L. Leppard (25), W. Lofts (27), G. P. Lucas (25), J. 
Palmer (42), G. E. Porter (31), H. C. Simmonds (27), 
G. E. Tickner (28), W. J. Webb (29). 

Mr. Urquhart pointed out two or three others who also 
had records for long service. The Chairman of the Com- 
pany, Mr. Stenning, was one of them, and Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Harrie Stacey had also records of long service. Mr. 
Stenning had been a Director of the Company since 1896, 
and Chairman since 1920—[applause]—thirty-five years’ 
service in all. They all gave service, he reminded them, 
from the highest to the lowest. Then Mr. Hunt, whom he 
might call the “‘ Grand Old Man ”’ of the Company, had put 
in thirty-nine years’ service, and served sixteen years as 
Chairman of the Company. [Applause.] Mr. Harrie 
Stacey had twenty-five years’ service, and had been Vice- 
Chairman of the Company since 1920. He thought nothing 
could illustrate better the spirit of co-partnership than for 
those three gentlemen to receive certificates in recognition 
of their long service, which he had much pleasure in asking 
them to accept. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lees Stenning acknowledged the presentation on 
behalf of himself and his co-Directors, after which he pre- 
sented certificates and prizes presented by the Directors 
to students who had passed the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and other examinations in gas fitting, typewrit- 
ing, workshop drawing, and building science. 


—— 
— 





Nottingham Prices and Meter Rents. 


At the last meeting of the Nottingham City Council a 
report was presented by the Gas Committee recommending 
the abolition of meter rents and a reduction in the price 
of gas amounting approximately to ld. per 1000 c.ft. 
Although he moved the adoption of the report, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Sir Albert Ball, expressed his strong 
disapproval of the abolition of meter rents. With regard 
to prepayment meters it was proposed that a rebate should 
be allowed of 12d. in the shilling. 

Sir Albert referred to the ambiguous position in which 
he was placed of having to move the adoption of the report, 
while disagreeing with a section of it. The proposal to 
abolish meter rents was, in his view, most damaging to 
a business undertaking. The undertaking could afford to 
reduce the price of gas, but to suggest the abolition of 


’ meter rents at a time when they were faced with a large 


increase in the price of coal, and when consumption was 
decreasing, was bad business. It would not help the work- 
ing man or the small consumers, 90 p.ct. of whom used 
prepayment meters. As to others who were using large 
meters, they would prefer a reduction in the price of gas 
rather than the abolition of meter rents. The proposed 
step would mean a loss of £10,550 a year, £3400 of which 
was received from people who were not ratepayers and 
who lived in districts outside the city. The total abolition 
of meter rents was equivalent to 5 p.ct. interest on 
£210,000. 

Mr. R. E. Ashworth, Vice-Chairman of the Gas Commit- 
tee, who seconded, said that last year the Gas Undertaking 
made a net profit of £78,235, and after paying £31,000 in 
relief of rates it carried forward £47,050 to reserve, which 
now had £436,925 standing to its credit. The proposal 
would mean a saving of £6750 in the income-tax, so that 
they would have to find little more than £4000. 

Alderman Sir Bernard Wright urged that the Council 
ought not to throw away any substantial revenue at such an 
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anxious time. He moved the omission from the report of 
the clause relating to meter rents. 

Alderman R. A. Young seconded the amendment. 

Alderman W. Halls opposed the amendment, and Alder- 
man H. Bowles said that abolition of meter rents would 
relieve burdens upon the poorest consumers. 

Sir Bernard Wright’s amendment was carried by 33 
votes to 22 referring back to the Committee the question 
of the abolition of meter rents. 


—_——SS ea. 
Burton Call in Expert. 


An important discussion on the position of the Burton-on- 
Trent Gas Undertaking took place at a meeting of the Town 
Council, when a recommendation was carried that Mr. 
Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., be appointed an expert to 
advise upon the position of the undertaking. 

Councillor Giles said they hoped by calling in an expert 
to effect economies, and also to increase the demands for 
gas. An expert who was continually dealing with various 
undertakings would be of great assistance in helping them 
to solve the difficulties that confronted them. He and 
others held the view that there was room for both gas and 
electricity, and he could not conceive of anyone suggesting 
that they should close down the gas undertaking. 

The position of the Manager would not be prejudiced by 
the calling-in of an expert, who would have to deal with a 
peculiar situation. The appointment of an expert was not, 
he said, a reflection on the staff of the gas undertaking. 


atin 
oe 





Improved Lighting of Todmorden. 


The less important parts of the main roads of Todmorden 
are lighted by 4- light staggered burners in 20-in. square 
lanterns mounted 15} ft. to mantles. The lanterns have 
been raised to give this height by extension pieces. These 
were made on the works and are adjustable so as to be 
adaptable to the varying heights of existing cast-iron 
pillars. The 20-in. lanterns have been used so that, as the 
demand for more light increases, larger burners can be 
substituted with little trouble. 


Progress was made during the past twelve months in 
completing some of the above work and in extending 

group-lighting.’’ A length of one mile, with 26 lamps, is 
controlled by one clock. Two out of every three (except at 
important points) are extinguished at midnight, the re- 
mainder at dawn. A group of 19 lamps in several adjoin- 
ing streets is controlled by one clock, 18 lamps being put 
out at midnight, the main lamp at dawn. There are other 
groups in operation and still others being formed. 





Coventry Works Dispute. 


Men Resume Work. 


Mr. J. Varley, Secretary of the Coventry and District 
Engineering Employers’ Association, interviewed in regard 
to the dispute at the factory of Messrs. George Wilson, 
Ltd., gas meter manufacturers, of Coventry, stated: 

** I would like to make it perfectly clear that the whole 
of the trouble at the above works has arisen through the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Union having demanded that two of 
the most skilled workmen of the firm should be dismissed 
because they were having the courage to work to the best 
of their ability. 

‘* The position shortly is that the Union endeavour to fix 
1 ‘limit’ of earnings and to insist that no workman shall 
earn more, while engaged upon piecework, than what the 
Union specify. The result is that because these two men 
have applied themselves to their jobs and have earned more 
than the arbitrary ‘ limit’ of earnings laid down by the 
Union, they have committed a heinous offence in the eyes 
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of the Union. Yesterday morning seventy odd men 
manded of the firm that these two hard-working men shou|j 
be dismissed for the reason that they were applying then. 
selves to their jobs! 

** At the same time a demand was made by the Unig 
from these two men that they should hand over their ear. 
ings beyond the Union ‘limit’ for the past five week; 
This amounted in one case to 31s. and in the other case ty 
2ls. Because the firm declined to be a party to such , 
demand the rest of the men ‘ struck ’ work. 

‘* The two tinsmiths who had worked to the best of theiy 
ability were taken before the ‘ Star Chamber ’ of the Unig 
and promises extracted from them: (1) To pay over to the 
Union their excess earnings. (2) To restrict for the future 
their Output within the ‘ limit ’ laid down by the Union, 

‘ This is a position which the employers will not tolerat,, 
and on Dec. 11 letters were written to the Union repr. 
sentatives demanding a local conference to go into th 
whole position involved, which raises issues of a most ser. 
ous character, affecting the very life blood of industry no 
only in Coventry but throughout the country.” 

The men are working as “‘ usual.”’ 


—_——_———_ — 


Manchester and District Junior Gas Association, 
Visit to Lancashire Tar Distillers, Ltd. 


The Association visited the works of Lancashire Tar Dj. 
tillers, Ltd., on Wednesday, Dec. 9. They were received 
by Mr. J. B. Lane, Technical Director, Mr. W. S. Thomas, 
Works Manager, and Mr. Charles Nicholls, Assistant Mano. 
ger. The tour round the works, together with the «xf 
planatory remarks given, was much appreciated. 


The works cover 63 acres or thereabouts, and is situate 
on the Manchester and Liverpool Road, and stands on the 
banks of the Manchester Ship Canal, which, togethe§ 
with the Railway, gives the firm all facilities for the re 
ceiving and delivering of any commodity, and puts the 
firm in a splendid position for exporting their products, 
particularly creosote, pitch, and refined tar. 

High tea, at the invitation of the Directors, was servel > 
at the Coach and Horses Hotel. : 

Mr. Thomas read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Distillation if 
Crude Tar and the Recovery of the Bye-Products.’’ 

Messrs. F. Horner (Burnley), H. Goodier (Runcorn), W.P 
E. Plevin (Blackpool), H. Partington (Bolton), and J.P 
Albinson (Manchester) joined in the discussion of the paper. fF 

Mr. H. Dean (Ellesmere Port) moved, and Mr. Parting-f 
ton (Bolton) seconded, a vote of thanks to the firm. Mr. 
Lane, Dr. A. F. Campbell, and Mr. Thomas replied. 

Col. W. M. Carr (Stretford), the President of the Man-P 
chester District Association of Gas Engineers, was present, > 
and spoke in a dual capacity as President and Chairman df 
Tar Management Committee. 
England depended upon the use made of our two mosf 
valuable minerals, coal and iron. Coal to-day was in apy 
bad way, therefore England was also. Much money wa 
being spent on imported petrol, which meant money goin} 
out of the country. There was now a scheme to run moto” 
vehicles on gas and replace petrol by coal. This woul} 
bring about a new era both to the coal and the Gas Inf 
dustry. In Paris 200 Metropolitan ’buses had been con- 
verted to use coal gas in place of petrol. They carried 
cylinders charged to a pressure of 3000 lbs. per sq. in., anl|> 
which ran vehicles for 100 miles at a cost equivalent tom 
petrol at 6d. per gallon. Moreover, the time taken to re 
charge the cylinder was only one minute. The weight d/” 
a sufficiently strong cylinder, while of no account on larg: 
vehicles (only representing a fraction of the total weighi) 7 
was the stumbling block which prevented at present is® 
universal application to vehicles of all sizes, as in smaller 
machines the cylinder represented a large proportion of the” 
total load. However, he imagined that the task of making 7 
such a cylinder combining strength with the necessary 7 
lightness was not beyond the ingenuity of modern scienct 7 
of metallurgists. 





He said that the success df 
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EARTHQUAKE—-HAWKES j 
BAY, NEW ZEALAND 


How Gas Undertakings were 


Affected 


By ArcuiBALD DouGaL., Director of Dougall Coombs & Co., Ltd., and formerly Engineer to the 
Wellington Gas Company. 


One of the most disastrous earthquakes that has taken 
place in the British Empire occurred at_ 10.50 a.m. on 
Feb. 3 of this year in the Hawkes Bay District of New 
Zealand. Hawkes Bay District is situated on the East 
Coast of the North Island of New Zealand, facing the 
Pacific Ocean, about 210 miles distant from Wellington on 
the south and Auckland on the north. It is one of the 
finest districts in the Dominion, consisting as it does, for 
the greater part, of rich rolling agricultural land devoted 
to sheep-raising, dairy farming, orchards, &c. Scattered 
throughout are fine homesteads, the whole country-side 
being almost like a part of England, but with an ideal 
climate. 





ee 








Mr. L. PICKERING, 
Engineer and Manager, Napier Gas Company, Ltd. 


The chief towns are the City of Napier and the town of 
Hastings, with a combined population of 35,000, and a large 
suburban population. Both are rapidly growing prosper- 
ous towns, forming the chief outlets for the produce of the 
district and supplying the farmers’ requirements. 


THe EARTHQUAKE. 


Tuesday, Feb. 3, was a beautiful summer day; the 
streets and shops were filled with people, business was 
being carried on as usual in every direction. Suddenly, 
just before 10.50 a.m., the earthquake commenced with a 
swaying motion, which greatly increased in intensity until 
the final burst came, which appeared to rock the whole 
earth, the first shake lasting between 14 and 2 minutes. 

It is quite impossible to describe the conditions of affairs 
immediately following the earthquake. In less than two 
minutes everything in these prosperous towns had changed 
to chaos. Over 300 people had been killed, over 1000 seri- 
ously injured; shops and stores full of customers and assis- 
tants, offices, hospital, the nurses’ home where the sisters 
ind nurses on night duty were asleep, the Cathedral in 
which a service was being held, the Technical College, many 
schools full of children, practically every hotel and every 
chimney had crashed to the ground like houses of cards. 


In many streets the fronts of the buildings on both sides 
had fallen out, and the débris of both was piled up right 
across the street. For several days the shakes continued, 
some of which were quite as violent as the first earthquake, 
some being considered even worse. 

The catastrophe was so sudden and unexpected that all 
were stunned, and for a time could only feel thankful that 
they were still alive. : 

Immediately after the earthquake, with the earth still 
rocking under their feet, parties were at once formed to 
rescue the injured and those who were trapped in the 
buildings, and this work was continued for over a week. 
Great damage had been done to the hospitals, many fatali- 





Mr. H. C. THOMPSON, 
Secretary, Napier Gas Company, Ltd. 


ties occurring among both nurses and patients; a field hos- 
pital was at once formed, the doctors experiencing great 
difficulties owing to the loss of all medical supplies and the 
shortage of water. 

Fires broke out in both towns, those in Hastings being 
confined to individual buildings, but in Napier the damage 
was much more serious and extensive, as it swept right 
through the whole business area. 


Gas UNDERTAKINGS. 


In Hawkes Bay the chief gas undertaking is that of the 
Napier Gas Company, which has works in both Napier and 
Hastings. Mr. L. Pickering is the General Manager and 
Engineer, and Mr. H. C. Thompson the Secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Company was arranged to 
take place at 11 a.m. on the morning of Feb. 3 in the Com- 
pany’s Board Room, which was situated over their Town 
Showroom. At 10.50 a.m., when the earthquake took 
place, the Directors and shareholders had commenced to 
assemble. The first effect of the earthquake was that the 
front wall of the showroom building fell into the street, but 
fortunately all present, including the office staff, were able 
to make their escape into the street after many exciting 
experiences, before the heavier shakes came, bringing down 
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the remainder of the building. What was left of the 
offices, showroom, and workshop was completely destroyed 
by the fire which followed. 

Mr. Pickering was on his way to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Company, and was passing the Masonic Hotel 
(where the meetings of the New Zealand Gas Institute were 
held exactly twelve months previously) when the earth- 





Typical Street Scene in Napier after the Earthquake. 


quake took place. As the building began to fall, he made 
for the Parade to get into the open. This was accom- 
plished partly on his hands and knees, as during the heavy 
shakes it was impossible to stand up. 

The sight from the Parade was a terrible one; the build- 
ings in the City were then crumbling in every direction, 
the Bluff Hills with cliffs 200 to 300 ft. high, commenced 
to fall into the Harbour, burying men, vehicles, and the 
road under thousands of tons of rock. 


DamaGe Done to Gas-Works PLANT. 


The gas-works at Napier are situated on flat land on a 
gravel subsoil and are modern and up-to-date in every 
detail. The carbonizing plant consists of a bench of four 
beds each of four Glover-West vertical retorts, contained 
in a steel frame building with brick filling; at the time of 
the earthquake the bunkers had just been filled and con- 
tained 48 hours’ supply of coal. 

Owing to the serious damage done to the plant through- 
out the works, the only course open was to allow the charges 
in the retorts to burn out, which course was adopted. To 
add te the troubles, the coal in the overhead bunkers took 
fire and burnt for several days, as there was no water avail- 
— and every able-bodied man was employed in rescue 
work. 

As soon as attention could be given to the works, the fire 
was got under control, and the bunkers emptied to reduce 
the weight on the retort bench. It was then found that the 
retort bench proper had stood up wonderfully well con- 
sidering the enormous strain to which it was subjected. 

The ironwork on the top of the retort bench was badly 
damaged, the girders supporting the coal bunkers were 
twisted into all shapes, some of the bunkers and hoppers 














Entrance to Napier Gas-Works, 


Showing the fallen boiler chimney across the roadway. Brick walls of 
the office have fallen out, roof supported on wood lining. 


were smashed, the foul main joints had drawn, and in some 
places were 6 to 9 in. apart. The outer portion of the 
building above the retort benches, together with the coal 
conveyor and hoppers, were about 3 ft. out of perpendicu- 
lar. Strange to say, the 4} in. brickwork forming the 
panels of the retort house was practically unharmed, two 
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panels only in which there was some open work falling out, 

The scrubbers and purifiers were undamaged with the ex. 
ception of a few broken mains. A concrete tar tank was 
later discovered to have cracked badly and allowed its «op. 
tents to escape. A wall near a concrete tar tank built in 
the ground, with a hatch in the top, was found to be 
splashed with tar to a height of 20 ft., which is a <ood 
indication of the intensity of the shake. 

Chimney Stacks.—The boiler chimney, which stood 
about 80 ft. high and near the entrance to the works, fell, 
but, fortunately, though it dropped right across the road- 
way, none of the staff or buildings was injured. Another 
chimney stack of about the same height, belonging to the 
old horizontal setting, also fell, but unfortunately in ‘his 
case it seriously injured the foreman. 

Gasholders.—A small single-lift column-guided  as- 
holder in a steel tank above ground was practically un- 
damaged, but the large holder, a_ two-lift spiral-guided 
holder in a steel tank above ground, was seriously dam- 
aged. About 3 ft. of water was thrown out of the tank, 
and it is interesting to note that in each case the surge or 
wave of the water appears to have filled the inlet and out- 
let pipes of the holder and automatically cut off the supply 
of gas from the district. At the time of the disaster, the 
two-lift holder was about half way up the second lift. The 
force of the water being thrown out of the tank ripped the 
guide rails out of the rollers, and in doing so not only badly 
bent the guide rails, but also buckled and tore the sheeting. 
In addition it was afterwards discovered that four of the 
tie rods of the roof trusses were broken. 

The Napier Gas Company also had a small 2-lift spiral- 
guided gasholder situated in the town near the Inner Har- 
bour, and used as a district holder. This was also in the 
second lift at the time of the earthquake, and the damage 
done to the guide rails was very similar to the other spiral 





Napier Gas Company's Showroom and Offices. 
On second floor is to be seen the Board Room, where the Shareholders 
were assembling for the Annual Meeting when the Earthquake took 
place. Afterwards completely destroyed by fire. 


holder, only the inner lift being fit to work. The ground 
around the tank of this holder was badly shaken up, re- 
sembling a ploughed field, being cut up to a depth of 


4 or 5 ft. On removing the earth covering the 12 in. inlet 
and outlet pipes of this holder, it was found that, though 
before the earthquake the pipes rose from the street main 
to the holder tank, such movement had taken place that 
this was reversed, and the mains now actually fell from 
the street to the tank. The connections between the tank 
and the valves on the inlet and outlet pipes were steel, 
and these had been forced up against the girders under the 
tank to such an extent as to be distorted in shape. 

Mains and Services.—From the earthquake alone, the 
damage done to the gas mains was enormous, but, in ad- 
dition to this, falling masonry broke pipes in every direc- 
tion. Service pipes were bent to all shapes, hundreds being 
torn out of the mains. 


Hastincs Works. 


At the Hastings Works, the carbonizing plant consists of 
horizontal settings with dwarf chimneys, which were all 
thrown down, but the other plant was not seriously 
damaged, with the exception of the two-lift spiral-guided 
gasholder, which was injured in practically the same way 
as the holders at Napier, the water in this case thrown out 
of the tank washing the boundary fence away. In the 
district the mains were not so badly damaged as at Napier, 
though there was much breakage due to falling masonry, 
and the showrooms and offices were totally destroyed. 


Orrers OF ASSISTANCE. 


From what has already been stated, it will be realized 
that the tasks confronting the Engineer of the Napier Gas 
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Company in the days immediately following the earth- 
quake must have appeared almost insurmountable. The 
only bright spot at that time was offers from practically 
every Gas-Works in New Zealand to place at his disposal 
the services of their Engineers, staffs, or any materials or 
appliances that might possibly be of assistance to him. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF GAs-WorRKS AND RETICULATION. 


After carefully considering the position, Mr. Pickering 
decided that he would concentrate first of all on the Hast- 











Earthquake Fissures in Road. 
Georges Drive, Napier, opposite the Secretary's residence. 


ings Plant, as conditions there were better than at Napier. 
While the retort house chimneys were being re-built and 
repairs made to the plant in the works large gangs of men 
were employed in locating and repairing mains and ser- 
vices. 

Immediately the repairs were sufficiently advanced, a 
start was made to supply gas again in the Hastings area, 
using only the inner lift of the gasholder. In the early 
stages there was a large amount of leakage, but since the 
broken mains have been discovered and repaired everything 
is going remarkably well. Immediately after the shake, 
and for some weeks, the residents who remained in the 
devastated area lived in tents in their gardens, cooking by 
means of small fires out of doors, as in nearly every case 
the chimneys were down. Now that gas is available, all 
are endeavouring to avoid rebuilding heavy chimneys,. with 
the result that gas appliances of every description are in 
great demand, and the gas consumption is already in ex- 
cess of the corresponding period last year. 


NAPIER. 


Immediately Hastings’ gas supply was resumed, Mr. 
Pickering turned his attention to the Napier Works, and 
a start was made to put a bed of vertical retorts into work- 
ing order. Heavy steel cables were attached to the gable 
end of the retort house. These were anchored to a solid 








Masonic Hotel, Napier. 


Large brick building, where the New Zealand Gas Institute Meetings 
were held under the Presidency of Mr. L. Pickering in February, 
1930. Photograph taken after the shake and before the fire. 


foundation some distance away, and by means of tackle 
and winches the whole of the building and coal bunkers 
were pulled back into position. The next step taken was 
to remove the ironwork from the top of the retort bench; 
repairs were then made to the brickwork where necessary, 
and, by selecting the least damaged fittings, sufficient were 
obtained to bring two beds of retorts into action. 
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In the meantime the Dunedin Corporation had been 
good enough to loan a water gas plant. This was erected 
in the Napier Works, and with this plant making gas and 
using the small single lift gasholder, a start was made to 
supply gas to Napier. In the meantime repairs had been 
effected to various portions of the plant, and extensive 
repairs put in hand to the two-lift gasholder. The greatest 
problem, however, was in connection with the mains and 
services. While repairs were being made in the works, a 
start was made to locate the broken mains. As gas was 
not available, in order to ascertain where the breakages 
had taken place a compressor was brought into use and 
air was forced through the mains, carbon bisulphide being 
used to give the air a distinctive odour. By this means a 
large number of leaks were detected prior to the gas supply 
being resumed, but after gas was turned on, it was found 
that only a very small proportion of the leaks had been 
located. 

In many cases the gas mains were not only bent into 
every imaginable shape, but, in the case of cast-iron mains, 
were broken in every direction. Over 400 broken mains, 
varying in size from 3 to 12 in. in diameter, have already 
been repaired, and many other troubles have been over- 
come such as sagging due to the ground sinking, water- 
logged mains, the water entering in every direction through 
the breaks, many of which were close to broken water 
mains. Great trouble was experienced from the silt and 
gravel carried by water deposited in the gas mains, often 
completely blocking them. 


CONSUMERS’ APPLIANCES. 


Large numbers of appliances were lost in the damaged 
buildings, including meters. In many houses the gas 
cookers were torn out of position, the gas connections 








Hastings Gasholder. 


Rail out of position, outer lift 
moved round 2 ft. 6 in, 


Vertical Retort House, Napier 
Gas-Works. 


Three feet out of perpendicular. 


broken, and the cooker found lying in the middle of the 
floor, smashed to pieces. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that practically every pendent electric globe 
and glass shade in Hawkes Bay was broken, by being swung 
up and smashed against the ceilings. 


Gas Company OFFICES. 


The only office or building belonging to the Napier Gas 
Company left standing after the earthquake and fire was 
the first office built at the entrance to the works. This 
had brick walls and was lined with wood, the brick walls all 
fell, leaving only the wood lining, which fortunately sup- 
ported the roof. The walls of this office are now covered 
with galvanized iron, and the building has become again 
the headquarters of the Company. 

The Directors of the Napier in Company were among 
the few farseeing business men who took out earthquake 
policies on their property. The showrooms, offices, and 
shops in both Napier and Hastings, which were all totally 
destroyed, and the gasholder at Napier, which was seriously 
damaged, were fortunately covered by earthquake insur- 
ance. This gasholder was probably the only one in New 
Zealand covered by insurance. 

One particularly good piece of work was done by the 
Secretary of the Napier Gas Company, Mr. H. C. Thomp- 
son. Between the time of the earthquake and the fire 
reaching the Town Offices, Mr. Thompson went back into 
the shattered building, collected all the books and records 
of the Company, together with anything of value that could 
be easily moved, placed them in the strong room, and 
locked the door. This was the only part of the building 
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which remained intact, with the result that every record the gasholder tanks, flooding the works and filling the inlet 
belonging to the Company was saved. and outlet pipes of the gasholder, with the result that the 

In this connection it will be interesting to note that some gas supply was cut off from the town for about an hour 

of the banks lost the a “ their records, poy: their while the water was being pumped out of the syphons. 
customers’ accounts, and the Government ands Depart- 

ment lost all records, including the whole of the Land LESSONS FROM THE EARTHQUAKE. 
Titles for the Hawkes Bay District. Many important lessons have been learnt as the result 
of this earthquake, but probably the two most outstanding 
features in connection with gas-works are: 

(1) In practically every works where the shake was 
severe, the gas was automatically cut off from the 
district by the flooding of the inlet and outlet pipes 
of the gasholder. As a result of this, in no case was 
any fire attributed to gas. 

(2) Wherever the shake was severe, the guide rails of the 
spiral-guided gasholders locked in the rollers, with 
the result that the enormous force of water driven 
up by the waves or surge between the outer lift and 
the tank in each case severely damaged the gas- 
holder; in at least two cases the hammering of the 

bottom curb against the tank strained the joints and 
loosened rivets in the tank. 








Guide Rail out of position, Napier Gasholder. 




















































The gas supply in both Napier and Hastings is now quite 
normal, except for a somewhat excessive leakage in the 
former cily, which it will take some time yet to overcome, 
and the gas consumption is naturally much reduced. 

Messrs. Pickering and Thompson, together with their 
staff, are to be heartily congratulated on the wonderful 
work they have successfully carried through under con- 
ditions of a magnitude fortunately seldom met with by gas 
men in any part of the world. 


Oruer Gas UNDERTAKINGS AFFECTED. 


Gisborne Gas Company.—Gisborne, which is on the coast, 
about 150 miles north of Napier, was very badly shaken 
by the earthquake, and though much damage was done, no 
hves were lost. The Engineer and Manager of the Gas 
Company, Mr. O. Prince, had a very strenuous time for 
some days; his vertical retort bench and ehimney rocked 
violently, and during several of the worst shakes it was 
feared that the whole plant would collapse. 

Waipawa Gas Department.—Here the Manager, Mr. T. 
H. Talbot, had an unenviable time. The gable end of his 
retort house fell out into the street; the supports for the 
hydraulic mains on a bench of horizontal retorts fell out, 


leaving the hydraulic mains hanging from the ascension 4-In. Steel Main Damaged Damage done to Guide Rail and 
pipes. Fortunately no one was injured, and repairs were at Hastings. Sheeting. — 
quickly completed. Hastings Gasholder being inspected by 


. *- . y N ¥ } f B 
Wanganui Gas Department.—Wanganui is a city of over Works Manages, Mr. Raker 


20,000 inhabitants situated on the western coast of the 


North Island, over 100 miles distant from Napier in a There is no conclusive proof that column-guided holders 
straight line. Here the earthquake shock was felt fairly of equal size would have escaped damage, but the fact 
severely, though no serious damage was done. At the still remains that all the column-guided gasholders and 
Municipal Gas-Works, where Mr. W. J. Stone is Engineer their tanks, which, unfortunately for the purposes of com- 
and Manager, large volumes of water were thrown out of parison, were of a small size, escaped uninjured. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF BENZOLE. of filtrate being rejected. The gas bubbled through 
According to ‘‘ Journal des Usines a Gaz,’’ 1931, 55, the benzole is oxygen, and the pressure shall be care- 
557-558 (Nov. 20), the following tentative method for test- fully maintained constant, if need be with the help of 
ing the gumming properties of benzole was put forward at a balancing bottle between the expansion valve and 
the 4th International Benzole Conference at Hamburg. the flow meter. The oxygen shall be passed at a rate 
The apparatus shall be entirely of glass with ground of 35 c.c. per minute. The heating operation and the 4 
joints. The glass chosen will be either Pyrex or Jena ap- passage of gas shall proceed simultaneously, the dura ; 
paratus glass. The apparatus shall be thoroughly cleaned tion of the test being three hours. Three-quarters of 
by successive rinsing with concentrated sulphuric acid, dis- the liquid shall then be distilled off, the reflux con- 
tilled water, 5—10 p.ct. caustic soda solution and distilled denser being reversed. The residue shall be evapor- =| 
water and finally dried with a stream of purified air. The ated in a dried tared basin of an anti-climbing type 4 
vessel employed shall be a spherical flask of approximately and of a capacity of 75 c.c. After the evaporation, 
250 c.c. capacity. Heating shall be effected over a boiling the | basin shall be dried to constant weight at 100— 
water-bath, the level of the benzole and of the water in 105° C., cooled for 15—80 minutes in a desiccator and ; 
the bath being approximately the same. The reflux con- quickly weighed on a balance sensitive to 0°25 mgm. § 
denser shall be of an efficient type and of length 200—250 and having a well-dried case. 
mm. The orifice of the bubbling tube shall be 2 mm. in _ The upper limit for the gum developable on storage 
diameter and shall extend almost to the bottom of the is fixed at 10 mgm. per 100 c.c. F 
flask. The volume of gas bubbling through the benzole : : 
shall be controlled by means of a flow meter. (b) Estimation of the actual gum content. 
(a) Determination of the gum developable on storage. When the actual gum content is desired, the test 
The test is carried out on 100 c.c. of a sample pre- shall be carried out by a simple evaporation ‘under the 


viously filtered through a filter paper, the first 10 c.c. same conditions. 
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. BUILDING - 
A GAS-WORKS 


With a view to stimulating interest in the many-sided 
and fascinating aspects of gas engineering, Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co., Ltd., of Thorncliffe Ironworks and Col- 
lieries, near Sheffield, are instituting a competition on 
novel lines, which they hope will prove of interest and 
bring home to the mechanically minded young men in the 
Gas Industry the scientific interest attaching to the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of gas-works. 

The firm are sending to engineers of gas undertakings : 





(1) Particulars of the competition and prizes offered. 

(2) The necessary material from which a model of a 
fully equipped gas-works can be built. 

(3) A photograph of two views of a model built from 
identical materials to those mentioned above. 


An accompanying letter signed by Mr. W. Newton Drew 
(Chairman and Managing Director of the Company) con- 
cludes: ‘‘ We hope that the competition may prove of inter- 
est at Christmas time. Should more than one of your engi- 
neers desire to enter the competition, we shall be pleased 
to forward one other set of the necessary material on appli- 
cation, provided that we still have a set available.’’ 


THE COMPETITION. 


The competition is to construct a model of a gas-works 
layout and provide an accompanying description of the 
layout. The competitor may be the gas engineer to whom 
the drawings are sent, or anyone nominated by him. 
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A Christmas Competition Instituted by Messrs. 


Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd. 


While an endeavour has been made to provide the neces- 
sary materials, the competitors can introduce any plant, 
buildings, or design necessary to conform to their ideas as 
to the best layout for a works of the size and kind sug- 
gested. Any plant or buildings introduced must be of such 
general construction as to harmonize with the rest of the 
model. 

The works has necessarily to be of a rather large size, in 
order to allow of the economic use of mechanical appli- 
ances, and the capacity has been taken as: 


Four to five million cubic feet of coal gas per day. 
Two to three million cubic feet of carburetted water 
gas per day. 

The photograph shows two views of one possible layout 
which pre-supposes the existence of water-borne facilities. 
Competitors may, if they prefer, deal with a situation 
where water-borne facilities do not exist and only rail- 
borne coal is available. 

The following prizes are offered for competition : 


sotprise. . . .*% £50 6th prize. i gar es 
2nd ,, a . £20 Se a 
CD 55. s a WE eee ee Oi gaser: + eiens .. see 
cms 2 ae eo ae eT 
5th £5 a £5 


But the tins reserves the right to group any or all of 
these prizes in cases where he considers the solutions to be 
of practically equal merit. 

















GAS-WORKS CONSTRUCTION COMPETITION—TWO VIEWS OF ONE POSSIBLE LAYOUT. 
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For purposes of adjudication, marks will be given as 
follows : 

30 p.ct. for the general construction of the model. 

30 p.ct. for the layout of the works to allow the most 
convenient and economical working. 

40 p.ct. for the description of the works and the reasons 
for the particular apparatus and layout chosen, hav- 
ing regard to economical and convenient working. 


Mr. George Evetts, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E., &c., has 

kindly consented to act as Judge. 
CONDITIONS. 

The site given is rectangular, occupying a space of 350 
yards by 200 yards, which is entirely available for the 
buildings, plant, and roads. . ; 

Duplication of the design should be avoided in the de- 
scription. That is to say, anything which is obvious in the 
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making up of the model need not be re-described in the 
written work. This, of course, does not preclude giving 
reasons for variations of any kind. 

The written description (which must be limited to ten 
single-sided pages of foolscap) should point out wire 
variations are made in sizes or otherwise from the gencra] 
dimensions of the model. Thus, only one holder and a 
relief holder have been shown, but competitors should state 
size and number of holders in their description, wheiher 
they vary the standard design or not. 

If competitors wish, they can use the material provided, 
but deal with other forms of plant in their description. For 
instance, the retort house shown is that used for a well- 
known form of vertical retort, and this can be used in 
preparing the model, although the description of layout 
may be for horizontal or intermittent retorts, &c. 

Models and essays should be forwarded to Messrs, 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. not later than Jan. 81, 1932. 





Inauguration of Waterless 
Holder and ‘“ Dri-Gas ” 


Plant 




















AT THE INAUGURATION OF STOCKPORT'S WATERLESS HOLDER. 


Tuesday of last week marked the completion of a scheme 
of development which has modernized the Stockport Gas 
Department. Sir Thomas Rowbotham, J.P. (Chairman of 
the Gas Committee), formally inaugurated a new waterless 
gasholder at the Portwood Works, and Councillor James 
Hardman, J.P., set to work a “ Dri-Gas’”’ plant. The 
holder has a capacity of 8 million c.ft., and was erected by 
Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd.. The rated capacity of the 
gas drying plant, which is by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., 
Ltd., is 5 million c.ft. a day. 

Mr. J. W. Scott, on behalf of Messrs. Dempster, pre- 
sented Sir Thomas with a silver salver as a souvenir of the 
occasion, and Sir Thomas, in thanking him, acknowledged 
the skill and devotion which the firm had shown in the 
erection of the holder. 

A silver salver was presented to Councillor Hardman by 
Mr. D. M. Henshaw, on behalf of Messrs. Holmes. 

After the ceremony those present were the guests of the 
Gas Committee at tea. 

The Mayor (Councillor James Penny, J.P.), in a speech of 
welcome said that no one could inspect the gas-works without 
realizing that the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, the Committee, 
and the Engineer and every one else concerned had exercised 
great forethought and had carried out the work of the under- 
taking to the best possible advantage. They had used up-to- 
date methods, and no undertaking to-day could be a suecess un- 
less it was up-to-date. The Chairman especially should be con- 
gratulated on the foresight, the time, and the thought that he 
had given to the Department to bring about, with his Commit- 
tee. such a pitch of efficiency. 

Sir THomas RowsorHam said he was grateful for the very 
satisfactory progress that they had been able to make during the 
eleven years that he had been Chairman of the undertaking. 
They had a rather rough time at the gas-works for a few years 


before that time. There had been a great deal of unrest in 
the works, and no undertaking could be a great success unless 
the workpeople were satisfied. Happily they had nothing of 
that kind to-day. 

Alderman J. Harrison, Chairman of of the Manchester Gas 
Committee, congratulated Stockport on its Gas Undertaking. 

Councillor J. Harpman, J.P., the Vice-Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, said Stockport claimed to be a progressive borough, 
and he declared that there was no more important industry in 
the town than the gas undertaking. 

Councillor Hardman paid a tribute to the determination, en- 
terprise, and leadership of Sir Thomas Rowbotham, and also 
thanked the Engineer, Mr. Reynolds, who jad been responsible 
for reducing the cost of the service. 

Mr. CHartes Dempster, on behalf of Messrs. Dempsters, said 
it was four years since his firm had investigated the advan- 
tages of the new type of holder, and since then the Gas Light 
and Coke Company had installed five of them, with a total 
storage capacity of 30 million c.ft., and all were working satis- 
factorily. There were many definite advantages, such as even- 
ness of pressure and accessibility in examining every point 
above the piston with perfect safety. He trusted that the new 
plant would mean extra business for the undertaking. 

Mr. D. M. Hensnaw, on behalf of Messrs. Holmes, also spoke. 
and referred to the early associations that his firm had had 
with the Portwood Works. “It is twenty-eight years since | 
first visited Stockport in connection with your gas-works, and 
I have very pleasant recollections of the town.’ he added. 

Mr. A. Mackay, Gas Engineer of Stoke-on-Trent, said the visit 
to the Stockport Gas-Works had been very educational. He 
congratulated the Committee and the Engineer on the condition 
of the works. The Gas Committee had done a very wise thing 
in installine the “ Dri-Gas *’ plant. 

The Gas Enornerr, Mr. T. Reynolds, paid tribute to his staff 
and to the Gas Committee for the assistance he had received in 
the carrying out of the installations. 
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ever. used only intermittently or in the most 
severe weather. The illustration of the boiler 
plant (by Thomas Potterton (Heating Engi- 
neers), Ltd.) also shows how heating and 
hot water supply systems can be _ com- 
bined even on a large scale. Where, however, 
the central heating boilers are so largely out 
of proportion to the requirements of hot water 
supply only, as in this case, an alternative 
method of producing hot water for the summer 
time is essential. In an office installation of 
this type only hand-basins have to be served, 
for which a moderate temperature in hot water 
supply is sufficient. -It is therefore obtainable 
through the 3060-gallon indirectly heated cylin- 
der, even though the heating system is required 
to circulate at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture. For the summer months, when the heating 
system is out of commission, twin “‘ Victor ”’ 
gas boilers are installed connected to heat the 
upper half of the storage cylinder, which is 
sufficient during the warm weather, as_ the 
water is at a higher temperature. 











Panel Heating for a Large Suite of Offices 


The photograph on the left is of the 
draughtsman’s office of an engineering 
firm in Westminster, which is heated by 
cast-iron panels fitted on the slant roof, 
assisted by vertical panels at each end, 
also a dado of panels the full length of one 
side and to a considerable length of the 
other. The continuous panel on one side 
is 95 ft. long, made up in sections approxi- 
mately 9 ft. each, the intervening spaces 
for connections being covered’ with 
dummy sections so that the line is not 
broken. This is an interesting installa- 
tion in which there are about 160 cast- 
iron ‘‘ Rayrad ”’ panels fired by the boiler 
plant shown in the illustration on the 
right. The circulations are designed upon 
the ‘‘ two-pipe drop ”’ principle. A good 
circulation is obtained by gravity action, 
but to enable long panels to be used (the 
waterway is only equal to the bore of a 
l-in. pipe), and to reduce the pipe sizes, 
an accelerator is provided. It is, how- 
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Autumn Beauty 
on the 


Gas-Works 


The gardens at Middleton Gas- Works 
looking their best. There is no doubt 
that clean and attractive works make 
for efficient operation; and Mr. W. 
Rogerson, Engineer and Manager to the 
Middleton Corporation, is to be com- 


plimented on his scheme. 


[By courtesy of ** West's Gas." 
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Nomogram for Reduction of Gas Volumes to 30 in. Pressure 


and 60° Fahr. 


By D. G. Bace, the Gas Light and Coke Company, Fulham. 


A nomogram was published at the beginning of 1930* 
jor the reduction of gas volumes to N.T.P., using milli- 
metres as barometric units and degrees Centigrade as tem- 
perature units. Since the English barometric unit, the 
inch, and the Fahrenheit temperature scale are in more 
frequent use in the Gas Industry, it was decided to con- 
struct a nomogram for the reduction of moist gas volumes 
to 80 in. pressure (saturated with water vapour) and 
60° Fahr. 

The equation for obtaining the ‘‘ tabular number ”’ for 
the reduction of gas volumes to this standard pressure and 
temperature (cf. Gas Referees’ Notification) is: 

¢ = 17°617(P — p) 
(¢ + 459°4) 


Where F tabular number. 
t = temperature in ° Fahr. 
P barometric pressure. 
p vapour pressure of water at ¢°? Fahr. 


The nomogram will be seen to consist of three scales 
representing respectively the pressure, tabular number, 
and temperature, the tabular number scale being also 
graduated with the logarithms of the ‘‘ gas volume fac- 
tors’ (the reciprocals of the tabular numbers). 

The use of the nomogram depends upon the fact that a 
straight line joining a given pressure and temperature 
cuts the remaining line at a point corresponding to the 
tabular number for that pressure and temperature. A suit- 
able cursor for this purpose is a strip of clear celluloid an 
inch or so wide with a straight line accurately cut down 
the centre. This can be obtained for about one shilling 
from a drawing instrument maker. If the cursor be laid 
across the chart to join the points 30 in. and 60° Fahr. 
(the standard conditions) the line will be found to cut the 
tabular number scale at 10000. A few examples are given 
below : 


Log. Gas Volume 

















Pressure. Temperature. Tabular Number. a eatg 
In. ° Fahr. 
30°00 60°0 1 *0000 0° 0000 
31°22 47°5 1°0739 1° 9690 
30°92 ItIl‘9 0° 8696 0° 0607 
28°64 51°3 0°9748 O’Oorll 
29°08 117°7 0° 7891 0° 1029 








*** JOURNAL,"' 1930, 189, 256; J.S.C.I., 1930, 49, 21T. 


It will be seen that this chart has many advantages over 
the table of factors. It is quite as simple to read and is 
more accurate, since the tabular numbers as generally used 
are only calculated for divisions of 0°1 in. pressure and 
10° Fahr., making a difference of 0°003 or 0°004 between 
two consecutive tabular numbers. Since these are only 
calculated to + 0°0005, it is not possible to interpolate 
accurately for smaller divisions of temperature or pressure. 
The nomogram reproduced here is graduated to 0°02 in. 
pressure, 0°002 tabular number, and 1°0° Fahr., and can 
easily be interpolated to hundredths of an inch or tenths 
of a degree, the tabular number being read with ease to 
three decimal places. The fourth decimal place can be 
filled (say) to the nearest 0°0002, if required, but the gas 
laws do not hold to much greater accuracy. 

Another great advantage of this nomogram is the wide 
temperature range (32° Fahr. to 120° Fahr.) which facili- 
tates, for example, the manipulation of calculations in- 
volving gas volumes at high meter temperatures, such as 
those encountered in retort-house work. 

In addition to giving the tabular numbers required in all 
manner of calculations involving gas volumes, the nomo- 
gram gives a quick and accurate method of obtaining the 
logarithms of the gas volume factors, as required in the 
determination of calorific values, by the simple expedient 
of having the scale calibrated on one side with the tabular 
numbers and on the other side with the logarithms re- 
quired. 

If the-logarithm of the tabular number is required, it is 
found by subtracting the logarithm of the gas volume fac- 
tor, as obtained from the nomogram, from 0°0000. If we 
take the examples given above we have: 


Log. Gas Volume Factor. Log. Tabular Number. 











0* 0000 0° 0000 
1*g690 0° 0310 
0° 0607 1°9393 
oO’Oorrr 1°9889 
0° 1029 1° 8971 


If the gas volume is required corrected to a dty basis 
instead of the wet conditions, the tabular number as ob- 
tained from the nomogram should be multiplied by 0°9827. 
For correction to N.T.P. (dry) the additional factor is 
0°9323, and to N.T.P. (wet) is 0°9880. 





REVIEWS 


LIGHT SPIRITS FROM THE LOW-TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION OF COAL.* 


Technical Paper No. 34 is in the nature of a special report 

dealing with the fairly exhaustive investigations carried 
out at H.M. Fuel Research Station on the properties of the 
' light spirits obtained in the low-temperature carbonization 
| of coal, (a) by ‘* scrubbing ”’ the gas, and (b) by distilling 
| off the lighter fractions of the tar. 
The report also deals in what may perhaps be regarded 
' as a rather too comprehensive manner with the methods 
» evolved and adopted for the recovery and refining of these 
light spirits. 

The total yield of crude spirits is of the order of 2-4 
gallons per ton of coal, and the refining losses are shown to 
reduce this yield by about 15 p.ct. 

It is emphasized that although considerable pains have 
been taken to analyze the products available for these in- 
vestigations, only an approximate idea is arrived at with 
regard to the nature and properties of this class of 
materials. The composition of the light spirits varies con- 
siderably with such widely divergent factors as the type of 
coal carbonized, the type of retort used for the carboniza- 
tion, the method of operation of the carbonizing system, 
even with the type and operation of the ancillary plant, 
and, of course, with the method of recovery and refining of 
the spirit. It is thus with rather mixed feelings that one 


Fuel Research 
Pp. VI. 


. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Technical Paper No. 34. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1931. 
+ 26; price, 6d. net. 


reads, ‘‘ The composition of the finest spirit collected must 
always be the result of a compromise between these 
different treatments, and will vary if any change is made 
in the method of operation of the retort . . . also with the 
type of coal carbonized.’’ 

There are, however, several parts of the report which 
prove extremely useful whether the results recorded are 
those of fresh investigations or confirmation of results 
previously recorded. 

It is shown that with a particular coal, by keeping the 
method of carbonizing and other conditions constant, but 
varying the carbonizing temperature from 450° to 700° C. 
(in increments of 50°), the percentage of aromatic hydro- 
carbons in the light spirit increases rapidly, while the un- 
saturated hydrocarbons show a definite decrease. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the degree of change of the constituents 
on passing from 550° to 600° C., a significant fact in view 
of the large proportion of low-temperature systems 
operated at about this temperature, where slight fluctua- 
tions may thus cause considerable variations in the com- 
position of the spirit. 

A series of five coals of widely differing coking properties 
carbonized under identical conditions at 625° C. gave total 
yields of spirits varying from 2°6 to 3°7 gallons per ton, 
while the composition of the spirit varied over a much 
wider range. The highest yield and the best quality of 
spirit was apparently obtained from Mitchell Main coal. 
The main conclusion is, however, that no obvious con- 
nection can at present be established between the yield and 
composition of the spirits and the nature of the coal. There 
is a general tendency for the percentage of aromatic hydro- 
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carbons in the total spirit to increase as the carbon/ 
hydrogen ratio of the coal increases. 

The study of the effect of the refining processes on the 
composition of the spirit shows that the main result is a 
definite reduction in the content of unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, the other constituents being scarcely affected. 

A very interesting and useful contribution is the result 
of a study of the solubility or miscibility of the spirits in 
alcohol. The most important observation in this connec- 
tion is in regard to the effect of aqueous dilution of the 
alcohol; a reduction in the concentration of the alcohol 
from 95 p.ct. to 90 p.ct. decreases the solubility of the 
spirits from 50 p.ct. to 15 p.ct. at 0° C. This large effect 
of dilution, which is always possible owing to accidental 
addition of water as well as to the inherent hygroscopicity 
of alcohol, is one of the difficulties associated with the 
utilization of alcohol blends. Here again it may be ob- 
served that spirits from different coals and different retort- 
ing systems vary in their solubilities in alcohol, variations 
of from 50 p.ct. to 71 p.ct. being recorded for the spirits 
from two different coals. 

It may here be pointed out that in this section of the 
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report (p. 15) occurs a contradiction; it is stated that “ Ti, 
solubility of the gas spirit is slightly less than thai of the 
tar spirit . . .;’’ the converse is shown in Table 8 immed). 
ately preceding this statement. As there is no further 
indication in the text as to which of these is corvect, jt 
would be as well if an erratum were issued as soon as 
possible. 

The succeeding part of the paper reports the resu'ts of g 
comprehensive investigation, by direct comparison with 
B.P. No. 1 petrol, of the suitability of these low-tempera. 
ture spirits as fuels for internal combustion engines. 

The conclusions from these tests are distinctly in favour 
of these spirits, but it is questionable to what extent these 
conclusions, as well as that in the “‘ prefatory note ’’—viz, 
“a blend of these spirits . . . forms an excellent motor 
spirit ’’—are justified in view of the showings of the last 
section of the paper, dealing with the behaviour of the 
spirits, on storage, in which it is shown that deterioration 
in performance definitely ensues on storage, and that these 
spirits are very prone to ever-increasing gum formation to 
an extent well above the motor spirit specification limit. 

© Tamer.” 





ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE- 


Report of the Commissioners. 


As was to be expected, trade depression has affected elec- 
tricity-supply to a varying extent in different parts of the 
country. In their report for the year ended March 31 last, 
the Electricity Commissioners state that the undertakings 
affected to the greatest extent in this way were those in 
the regional areas of North-East England and Central Scot- 
land, where there was a substantial falling off in the num- 
ber of units generated. On the other hand, the operations 
of the undertakers in the remaining seven regional areas 
and in North Scotland showed a substantial increase in 
output. Of this increase, well over 50 p.ct. was accounted 
for by the undertakers in the area of the regional scheme 
for South-East England. This is a fact which seems to 
have some significance at a time when so much is heard 
of rural electrification. However, as the falling off in the 
first-named districts amounted to 138 million units, while 
the gain in the remainder of Great Britain was about 683 
million units, the Commissioners are able to record a net 
increase in output for the year of 545 million units, or up- 
wards of 5 p.ct. on the output in the previous twelve 
months. 

Inclusive of the Central Electricity Board, and allowing 
for the case of two companies with undertakings in Eng- 
land and also in Scotland, the number of separate under- 
takers at March 31 was 665, a net decrease of three on the 
number holding supply powers at the end of the preceding 
year. There were also four other statutory bodies not 
possessing powers to supply but charged with definite duties 
of an advisory or supervisory character in respect of the 
organization for the supply of electricity in districts within 
their jurisdiction. The 559 stations included in the returns 
generated 12,332,949,844 units during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930. The units generated by these 559 stations 
showed an increase of upwards of 3°1 p.ct. on the figures 
for 1929, the larger output being accompanied by a de- 
crease of over 1°4 p.ct. on the amount of coal and coke con- 
sumed. There was also a falling-off by 555 tons in the 
amount of oil fuel used at generating stations as compared 
with the previous year. The report shows that there has 
been an all-round increase of the order of 76 p.ct. in the 
amount of electricity produced for each ton of coal and 
coke consumed for that purpose as compared with the posi- 
tion in 1920-21. On the basis of the estimated total popu- 
lation of Great Britain at the end of 1930—namely, about 
44,700,000—the sales of electricity from public sources of 
supply in that year represented an average consumption of 
202 units per head of population. 


On the Selling Side. 


The electrical industry is having impressed upon it the 
vital need for thoroughly well equipped demonstrators. 
Mr. A. C. Cramb (Director of the Electrical Development 
Association), judging from remarks he made at a meeting 
organized by the Electrical Association for Women, is of 
opinion that they can hardly know too much. He empha- 
sized the importance of conveying to electricity under- 
takers a realization of the value of women demonstrators, 
not only for cooking, but also for home laundry and other 
applications of electricity. Many of the supply undertak- 
ings in the country, he said, did not believe in showrooms, 
and some did not believe in employing selling staffs, be- 





cause they held that electricity sold itself, and therefore 
the number of openings for women demonstrators on the 
supply side was not very great at the moment. Demon- 
strators should have qualified in domestic science—cook- 
ing, washing, and so on—and in addition they must qualify 
as saleswomen, and must have a reasonable electrical know- 
ledge. So that quite a lot was asked of them. One 
wondered how they could get such training on the re- 
muneration offered them. One must feel, with Mr. Cramb, 
that women with knowledge indicated will be helpful to 
the industry, and should be paid accordingly. 


A Grid Failure. 


There has been trouble in the North, as is evident from 
an article in the ‘‘ Daily Record and Mail ”’ dated Dec. 3. 
The opening lines of this article read: 

*** Will the grid let us down again?’ is the question 
being asked in many quarters after the breakdown in the 
electricity supply this week, which affected many towns in 
the West of Scotland. The ‘ Daily Record’ has good 
reason to believe that, given the same fog conditions, there 
may easily be a repetition of the trouble. An official of 
the Central Electricity Board explained that the break- 
down was due to the fog bringing down from the atmo- 
sphere multitudes of tiny particles of soot and charred 
paper which, being damp, formed a coating over the insu- 
lators. This created a conducting surface which allowed 
the current to leak. Rain or snow, or even clean fog, the 
‘ Daily Record ’ was informed were not expected to cause 
trouble, but dirty fog might.”’ So now the consumers 
know what to expect. 


The First Motor Car Exported? 


So completely has the motor car conquered the civilized 
world, that one is apt to forget its comparative youth. In 
a recent issue, the ‘Electrician ’’ gives an account, taken 
from a paper read at the annyal dinner of the Circle of 
Nineteenth Century Motorists, of what it says ‘‘ was doubt- 
less the first order for a motor car to reach this country.” 
Mr. Magnus Volk, the reader of the paper, is still widely 
known through his association with Volk’s Electric Railway 
at Brighton, but more than forty years ago (in 1887) he 
earned fame by making an electric motor car, which he 
drove on the parade at Brighton. This achievement came 
to the knowledge of Sultan Abdul Hamid, who sent an 
order for a similar one to be despatched to Constantinople. 
This was done, and Mr. Volk himself visited Constanti- 
nople, and gave a demonstration of the car before the 
Sultan, who expressed his approval. A second car was 
—, ordered by the Sultan, and duly sent out to 

im. 


Unseasonable. 


On Monday of this week, the ‘‘ Evening Standard ”’ re- 
ported an unfortunate occurrence in these terms: The 
electricity supply at the L.N.E.R. station at Leyton, E., 
failed early to-day, and the booking clerks had to work 
by candle light. A station official said: ‘‘ This is the 
worst day it could have happened. Thousands use weekly 
seasons, which are issued on Mondays.’ 
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NEW. SHOWROOMS 
, AT STOCKPORT - 
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Official Opening Ceremony 





GROUND FLOOR OF THE NEW SHOWROOMS. 


On Dec. 7 Sir Thomas Rowbotham, J.P. (Chairman of 
the Gas Committee), formally inaugurated new showrooms 
of the Stockport Gas Department. The premises are situ- 
ated in St. Petersgate, occupying one of the most valuable 
sites in this thoroughfare. 

The building, of modern design, is of steel frame con- 
struction, fireproof floors, formed of hollow blocks, and re- 
inforced concrete beams, the outside walls being built of 
multi-coloured brick and stone, with a black granite base 
below the shop fronts, giving a most pleasing appearance. 
The ground floor and basement form the Gas Showrooms, 
the remaining three floors being used by H.M. Office of 
Works. 

On the ground floor are exhibited the latest types of 
domestic gas appliances. Light oak panelling with wood 
block floor to match forms a most suitable background for 
the exhibits. Industrial gas appliances exhibited for sale 
in the basement are also used for demonstration purposes 
during lectures. The floor is covered with red asphalt, 
having a black border, and the walls are panelled in wood. 


The Architects are Messrs. Halliday & Agate, of Man- 
chester, and the work carried out by Messrs. Hibbert & 
Penn, Ltd., of Stockport. 

Sir Thomas Rowbotham, who was presented with a silver 
knife in the form of a dagger by the architect, Mr. J. T. 
Halliday, cut the ribbon holding the handles of the doors, 
and the members of the Council, officials, and _ visitors 
entered the showrooms. 

Sir Thomas said it was a matter of special pride to him 
to open the showrooms, because the event brought to a head 
an ambition of his which he had been pursuing for a number 
of years and for which he had had to fight hard. The 
showrooms hitherto had been in Portwood, too far away 
from the centre of the town, and he had for long seen the 
desirability of having showrooms where people who were 
passing and repassing could see the exhibits. 

They intended to make the showrooms one of educational 
value, where the ladies could learn the use of the most up- 
to-date gas apparatus. It was with feelings of very great 
delight that he witnessed the fulfilment of that scheme. 
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NOTES ON PLANT AND PROCESSES 


“Tdeal Classic” Warming. 


An attractive little booklet has been_issued by the 
National Radiator Company, Ltd., of Hull, giving the 
latest particulars of the ‘‘ Ideal Cookanheat ’”’ apparatus 
manufactured by the firm, and illustrating this in the 
coloured enamel finishes recently introduced. 


“ Tdeal Classic ’? warming, it is stated in another booklet 
sent us, enables the desirable conditions of warmth and 
comfort to be enjoyed in the average home at less expense 
than is entailed by the maintenance of two or three open 
fires, the cost per room being only about 2d. per day. The 
temperature may be kept uniform, or varied to suit in- 
dividual requirements or changing weather conditions. 
There are no fumes, soot, smoke, or ashes in the rooms— 
just pleasing, healthful hot water radiator warmth, allow- 
ing ample ventilation without draught. Another advan- 
tage of the system is that the hot water service can usually 
be combined from the same boiler, thus saving the expense 
of installing and maintaining a separate apparatus for this 
purpose, 

A number of the firm’s boilers in attractive coloured 
enamel finishes are illustrated, while a centre spread in 


the booklet shows the method of installing the system com- 
bined with hot water supply. The piping is of small dia- 
meter, and is run beneath floors and in corners to render 
it inconspicuous. 

The Company now supply radiators in a number of at- 
tractive colours, while they are also the makers of the flat 
wall radiators and “‘ Ideal ”’ towel rails. ‘‘ Ideal Classic ”’ 
radiators are made up of sections according to the amount 
of heating surface required. The sections are assembled 
together by threaded tapered nipples, making perfectly 
watertight joints yet permitting the free flow of water from 
one to the other. To each radiator a valve is usually fitted, 
the simple turning of which controls the flow of water and 
so enables the temperature to be varied at will. By this 
means, also, any radiator can be temporarily shut off when 
desired. 

The booklet also explains the principle of domestic hot 
water supply by means of the indirect cylinder, a cut view 
of which is illustrated. The inner heater is connected with 
the radiator system, and imparts heat to the water in the 
cylinder, fed from the cold supply tank. This method pre- 
vents the deposit of lime in the boiler and discoloration 
when used in soft water districts. ‘‘ Ideal ’’ cylinders are 
made of copper or galvanized steel, 
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The Principles of Calculation of Low-Temperature Radiant Heating 


By Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


(The Author’s Foreword to a Paper before the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Dec. 2) 


This paper suggests a method of calculation of rooms 
heated by low-temperature radiation which appears to be 
more in conformity with scientific principles than the rule- 
of-thumb methods hitherto generally adopted. One of its 
principal objects is to provoke discussion and obtain the 
— of heating engineers on its practicability and 
utility. 

Nobody who has used any method of radiant heating can 
fail to appreciate that the “‘ effective ’’ emission expected 
from a radiant panel is greater than the actual emission 
obtained by test, and to ask himself how this can be. Why, 
if we only find under test an emission of 750 B.Th.U. per 
kour from one ‘‘ Rayrad ”’ section, for instance, are we en- 
titled to calculate that the “ effective emission ”’ is 1100 
B.Th.U. per hour, or 50 p.ct. greater. It is that anomaly 
which the present paper endeavours to explain. 

It points out in the first place that there is an essential 
difference between the mode of operation of a radiant sur- 
face and a convective one. ‘The radiant calculation is 
made with reference to the heat emitted by the body of a 
person in a room, while the convective calculation is made 
of the amount of heat lost from a room when maintained 
in a certain condition of temperature, without any refer- 
ence to the body in the room. 

The radiant principle was originally suggested on ac- 
count of the strong conviction of the author that the 
radiant is a more important factor in the maintenance of 
heat comfort than is the air temperature. 

The essential difference between warming by convection 
and by radiation is that in the former we raise the air 
temperature and ‘allow the radiant to take care of itself 
while with radiant heating we control the radiant tempera- 
ture and air temperature separately as far as that can be 
done. 

The paper gives an outline of the fundamental principles 
governing the emission and absorption of radiation, which 
were described in the first Bulletin issued by the Institu- 
tion from the Laboratories of University College, London, 
at the time when the author was in charge of them. It 
explains that the amount of heat lost by radiation from a 
human body maintained at a certain temperature depends 
on the mean radiant temperature, which expression is de- 
scribed. It may roughly be pictured as the mean tempera- 
ture of the walls. ; 

It describes in some detail how the variation in the 
temperature of the room surfaces affects the loss of heat by 
radiation from the body, and how the value of that loss 
is calculated. It outlines also the approximate method of 
calculating the amount of heat loss by convection, and de- 
scribes the interaction of the radiant and air temperature 


conditions. 
Primary CALCULATION. 


The primary calculation is based on_figures given on 
the authority of German Physiologist, Rubner, that the 
normal loss of heat from a human body is by convection 
138 and by radiation 195 B.Th.U. per hour. It is assumed 
that the surface of the human body is at a mean tempera- 
ture of 75° and for purposes of radiation may be taken 
to be 15 sq. ft. superficial area, and for convection 21 sq. ft., 
the difference being due to the fact that while convection 
proceeds freely from all parts of the body a good deal of 
radiation from some parts is suppressed or trapped by other 
parts just as most of the radiation from the columns of a 


radiator is absorbed by other columns and does not emerge 
into the room. 

It is then shown that for this dummy body, having 
15 sq. ft. of radiating and 21 sq. ft. of convecting surface, 
various conditions of radiant and air temperature may be 
laid down which will procure from such a body a total heat 
loss of 333 B.Th.U. per hour, as laid down by Rubner. 
According to the current theory the conditions of heat com- 
fort in a room are that this should be the amount of the 
total heat loss, and that it is more or less unimportant how 
that loss is sub-divided between radiation and convection. 

It is pointed out that every kind of radiating surface 
emits an amount of convective heat, and figures are given 
tc enable the amount of primary convection and primary 
radiation from each to be caiculated. 

A detailed description is then given of the proposed 
method of calculation, which is directed to the determina- 
tion of the area and temperature of hot surface which 
must be introduced into a room having assumed wall sur- 
face temperatures, in order to produce appropriate rise 
in the value of the radiant temperature. ‘Lhe convection 
effect is controlled by regulating the air temperature, and 
for this purpose it is necessary to know how much of the 
heat emitted by the radiant element is in convective form. 

A drawing of a typical schoolroom is given, and this 
rational method of calculation is applied to it, and com- 
pared with the empirical figures which practical men have 
adopted. It is shown that this method of calculation musi 
itself necessarily be to some extent empirical, because the 
true scientific facts are so immeasurably complicated that 
they could not possibly be used in practical calculations. 

If the principles laid down are scientifically sound, the 
adjustment of the coefficients must necessarily be left to 
practical experience to determine. In particular, the ab- 
sorption of the heat by the walls of a room is an affair 
of such complication that it can only be estimated in prac- 
tice by a comparatively rough approximate method, which 
is nevertheless believed to be near enough to the truth 
for practical purposes. 

This principle is extended to the important cases of 
warming spaces in the open air, in which it is obviously 
impossible to raise substantially the air temperature, and 
examples are given of installations which have been carried 
out in this way in practice. The same principle is applic 
able to the warming of the occupied spaces in large build- 
ings, such as churches, or cathedrals, which it is practically 
impossible to warm uniformly by any convective method. F 

This leads to a discussion of a suggested graphical method 7 
of determining the mean radiant temperature at any point © 
in a room heated in a miscellaneous manner by hot sur- 7 
faces scattered about the room. y 

It must be emphasized that though the author has reason [ 
to believe that the tables and figures given are not far J 
from those which will ultimately be found to be correct for 7 
practical purposes, yet they are not laid down as being | 
definite or final in the ordinary sense of a scientific text | 
book. Before they can be so established they will have 0 | 
undergo the scrutiny of experience and application to 4 | 
large number of practical cases. As far as the author has 
had the opportunity of testing them, in his own installa 
tions, they are in very fair agreement with practice. 

The latter part of the paper makes suggestions as to the 
kind of research needed to establish the principle of radiant 
heating on a sure foundation. 
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Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District) 


On Saturday, Noy. 21, the Scottish Junior Gas Associa- 
tion, Western District, visited the Edinburgh Works of 
Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., gas meter manufac- 
turers. These works have been specially designed to meet 
the requirements of a branch meter manufacturing estab- 
lishment, from which source all meters required for their 
Scottish trade are manufactured. 

The works consist of a meter shop, including an assembly 
department, and sections for dealing with brass work, 
leather diaphragms, and testing. There is also an Edin- 
burgh Testing Station in the works where the official stamp 
is fixed. Besides these are the paint shop, stores and de- 
spatch departments, with commodiaus offices for adminis- 
tration. = 

Mr. A. W. Sharman, the Chief Chemist from London 
followed the visit with a lecture on the ‘‘ Making of a Dry 
Gas Meter.’’ This proved of great interest to the mem- 
bers, as all the points outlined were illustrated by means 
of a film which gave close details of the process of construc- 
tion of a meter, together with films showing an aerial view 
of the London works and machines actually producing the 
parts necessary for the assembly. 

The members were interested in the various gas flashing 
signs demonstrated under actual working conditions, also 
in the latest product of this concern—the dual-coin meter. 
Simplicity is the keynote of design, and although a simple 
adjustment converts the meter from a penny to a shilling, 
all the weaknesses in design of old prepayment mechanisms 


have been eliminated. . 


THE MAKING OF DRY GAS METERS. 
By A. W. SuHarman, of Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd. 


It will no doubt be a surprise to many of you to know 
that 286 separate pieces go together to make up what we 
call a No. 2 prepayment meter. Some of these parts are 
duplicated on both sides of the meter, but all of them have 
to be assembled after having been made in one of the shops 
that keep the actual assembly shop going. 

Almost every mechanical means ot shaping metals is used 
to produce meter parts. The tinned plate that forms the 
meter case is cut into required sizes by guillotines, pressed 
in stamping machines and presses, and appears on the tin- 
smith’s benches correct in all dimensions, as it must be, to 
fit in its allotted place in the meter. Subsidiary to this de- 
partment is a large machine shop where new press-tools are 
designed and made, to suit alterations in size and form, 
and the heavy wear and tear on the existing tools is cor- 
rected. All thicknesses of sheet brass from } in. down- 
wards are also cut out, bent, and pierced on similar presses 
and stamping machines. Stuffing-boxes, spindles, and all 
such round brass parts are made on lathes in a special de- 
partment. Some of the lathes are automatic and work at 
high speeds with a continuous flow of oil covering the tools. 
There is an endless changing of tools working on the length 
of brass rod until it is used up, and so many dozen or 
hundred of the unit are dropped in the container below. 

A foundry is another important part of the meter maker’s 
works, supplying the white metal, brass, and other non- 
ferrous alloys used in meter construction. Then come the 
smaller sub-assembly shops making assembled units, a 
leather department where the skins are cut to the size of 
the many diaphragms used, saturated with leather lubri- 
cant, and allowed to settle for a period before fitting. 
Painting and dispatching require a large area when hun- 
dreds of meters are dealt with a week. 

To understand thoroughly the use of meters it will be of 
great assistance to get an inside knowledge of the construc- 
tion. There is not the time available to consider all the 
details of manufacture, so we will content ourselves with 
the assembling of the components as supplied to the meter 
maker at the bench. 

The work is divided broadly into twg sections, case- 
making and finishing. The meter is started from the 
bottom, where two white metal studs are fixed to act as 
bearings for the ends of the motion rods. The bottom is 
now fitted in a jig to the sides, and soldered. The bottom 
half of the meter is divided vertically into two halves by 
the partition which is now put into position. The next 
component fitted by the tinsmith is the valve-plate. This 
divides the bottom or measuring compartments from the 
top portion, which ‘contains the recording mechanism. This 
valve-plate is supplied after being made up in another de- 
partment. The valve gratings have been soldered into 
position, and channels for taking the gas to the different 
compartments have been fixed. It is as well to note at this 
stage that these dividing plates have to form gas-tight com- 
partments. To gain this end, the method of soldering 
adopted is to tack the part in position and then carefully 


sweat the seam from end to end and reduce the chances of 
an internal leak occurring, to an absolute minimum. The 
side pipes, complete with boss, are now put in position 
covering the inlet and outlet gas ways in the sides. 

Attention is now concentrated on the two measuring 
chambers at the bottom of the meter. To support the edge 
of the diaphragm, a metal rim is soldered to each side of 
the partition, and a gas way connected to the inner grating 
port. It is now necessary to support the centre of the 
leather disc which forms the diaphragm, and to transfer the 
motion, as it moves backward and forward, to the recording 
mechanism in the top of the meter. This calls for a small 
sub-assembly made by the tinsmith. Having set the two 
stuffing boxes or glands in place in the valve-plate, he 
sweats what is termed a flag to the rod, attaches a small 
white metal roller bearing to the flag, and solders the bear- 
ing supports to a large tin-plate disc. The rod on which 
this assembly is mounted is set with one end in the stud at 
the bottom of the meter, and the other passing through the 
stuffing box in the valve-plate, to take the top arms. Both 
bottom compartments are fitted in this manner. 


Tue LeaTHER TIER. 

At this stage the tinsmith passes his partly constructed 
case over to a leather tier. This man brings an oiled disc 
of leather and a covered metal band with some fat and 
washers, and proceeds to bolt the leather to the loose disc 
at the centre. The edge of the leather is laid round the 
rim and drawn up tight by means of the metal band, which 
is fitted with a nut and bolt for that purpose. This is an 
operation that calls for a certain amount of practice and 
dexterity before the necessary caution can be acquired. 
The leather is carefully smoothed into position to avoid 
creases or puckers. In all places where the leather is 
brought inito close contact with metal, some sort of cover- 
ing is provided to prevent subsequent chemical action be- 
tween the tanning chemicals and the iron. After fitting 
diaphragms to both sides, a preliminary sounding test is 
made. The diaphragm must move in a straight path, and 
as evenly as possible, so a bent wire is fixed in small guides 
to effect this end. All moving parts are then greased, and 
the interior work in the bottom part of the meter is com- 
pleted. The galleries that enclose the top part, and the 
back and front, which enclose the bottom part, are soldered 
on to the sides and valve-plate. 

The meter is now beginning to assume the shape it is 
popularly known by. This is the start of what is known as 
finishing. First comes the fixing of four small guides for 
the valve covers. Made of soft white metal alloy, their 
function is to keep the cover moving across the valve 
grating in a straight line. Then comes the crank for 
moving the valves, with the connecting arms attached. 
These are dropped on to pins on the top of the valve. 
Grinding the surfaces of both the cover and the grating is 
done before the parts are issued to the assembly shop. 

The valves are housed in a separate compartment on the 
valve-plate, and the first step in enclosing them is now 
accomplished. This is to erect an angled bridge across the 
top of the meter from gallery to gallery. The crank is set 
vertical by means of a small stuffing-box in a plate, which 
is soldered to the top of this bridge. The box is stuffed 
with a pad of wool saturated with oil and fat, and the lid 
screwed down to make a gas-tight bearing between the 
valve chamber and the top of the meter. The revolutions 
of this crank count the quantity of gas, and have to be 
transmitted to the index and also, in the case of a prepay- 
ment meter, to the movement. To this end, a worm is 
slipped on the crank shaft standing above the bridge and 
sweated in position. On the plate is also mounted a loose 
pawl called a back-stop, and the bearings for the ends of the 
spindles which actuate the index and the prepayment 
mechanism. The index is now fitted, the wheef on the 
spindle geared to the worm, and the dial set square in the 
rectangular space cut in the front gallery. Over this space 
is soldered a frame holding the glass. 

Attention now returns to the meter top, and a short 
threaded arm fitted with a movable pin is sweated to the 
end of the crank. This is termed the tangent. The pin is 
connected to both motion rods by means of linked arms 
called top arms. With the diaphragm fully extended, these 
arms are sweated to the rods in such a position that they 
just clear the galleries. The other end of the small link 
arm is put on the pin temporarily, to be secured later, when 
adjustment is finished, with a split pin. The meter is now 
ready for valve setting. It will have been understood from 
the construction that there are four measuring compart- 
ments in the bottom of the meter. These compartments 
are filled and emptied, the quantity of gas being controlled 
by the movement of the valves. As the meter is made they 
are approximately correctly timed, but a finer adjustment 
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is required to give the necessary accuracy. This is done by 
altering the length of the valve arm by various means, 
according to the method decided on. Whatever means are 
used, the valve covers must be made to open to each port 
in the grating at the exact time for delivering gas to or 
from that particular compartment. 

It is now time to check the work that has been done on 
the meter. A tiny pinhole or leak in any of the measuring 
chambers will spoil this exact quantity that it is expected 
to yield. This is tested by an operation called sounding. 
The meter is filled with gas, and all round the external 
seams a light is passed. As the pressure used is in the 
region of 20 in., and long experience has made these men 
adept in the art of spotting small flames, there is practically 
no chance of a faulty seam passing this stage. Then the 
inside compartments are tested for leaks. This is done by 
removing the covers and filling each in turn with gas. A 
light is applied to the opposite port of that grating, and the 
gas slowly burns away. A gas leak from one side of the 
diaphragm to the other will cause the light to continue to 
burn, being fed by the leak from the gas at pressure. An 
air leak causes a white tip to appear on the flame at the 
port. The port to the chamber under test is of course 
stopped off during the trial. This again is a matter for 
experience and use, as waving naked lights round gas 
meters full of gas is a pastime only for experts. An error 
on somebody’s part may leave one partially full of gas. 

During all these tests the valves have been exposed for 
handling. They are now finally cleaned up with a flat buff, 
and enclosed in their chamber by the fitting of the back 
plate. This adjoins the small plate on the bridge, and is 
soldered to the galleries and the outlet side. The last ad- 
justment has now to be made before the meter top is put 
on. This is termed registering by the makers, and is the 
means of making one complete revolution of the crank 
deliver the specified quantity of gas from the meter. Each 
diaphragm has its motions in turn transmitted to the crank 
by means of the top arms and the tangent arm. The point 
of connection to the tangent arm is movable, and by taking 
this point closer or further from the crank, the amount of 
diaphragm travel can be varied. In this manner the 
amount of gas displaced by them is made more or less 
during a revolution. The meter is connected to a test 


holder, and allowed to run for a complete and exact revolu- 


tion of the tangent. The amount of gas or air, as the case 
may be, is read off on the holder scale. This should agree 
with the meter capacity, which is decided on originally 
when the meter is designed. If more volume shows on the 
holder than equals the capacity of the meter, the length of 
travel of the diaphragms must be shortened. The pin on 
the tangent is accordingly moved towards the crank shaft, 
or vice versa when required. This adjustment finished 
leaves the meter as a correct volume measuring instrument 
within the limits laid down by the Board of Trade. The 
pin is soldered in position, the top is put on, the various 
badges are fixed if not already in their place, and a seal 
ring is set to cover the edge of the top and index. The 
meter is ready for painting and the official stamp. 


PREPAYMENT MECHANISM. 


As we are dealing with modern methods of production I 
will explain how a modern prepayment movement is fixed. 
The whole attachment is supplied to the meter maker as a 
sub-assembly from one of the subsidiary departments. It 
consists of a platform on which is mounted a rectangular 
box containing the valve which shuts off the gas by closing 
on a seating. On top of the box is mounted a steel frame 
which forms the bearings for the screwed spindle, worms, 
and wheels that actuate the opening and closing of the 
valve. A vertical rod to which is attached the round 
button-shaped valve by means of a brass arm, passes 
through a stuffing box set in the box. To the end of this 
rod is fixed a quadrant wheel geared to the rack, moving 
on the screwed spindle. The movement of this rack is also 
carried by a long lever to a circular dial in the front of the 
attachment. This dial denotes the unconsumed gas paid 
for. Beneath the platform is a tin-plate housing for the 
coin box, and to the front is the drum holding the coin 
wheel, price changer, and pocket. The coin motion is 
transmitted to the movement by a fixed spindle passing 
through the back of the drum. The top part of the attach- 
ment is enclosed by a hinged cover secured when the coin 
box is in position. 

The attachment complete is fitted to the inlet side of the 
meter. A special side is found on meters intended for pre- 
payment mechanism, there being no side pipe, as this is 
fixed to the valve box. A stuffing box allows the prepay- 
ment spindle to pass through the side, the other end being 
geared to the crank worm. This special side also has a 
long tin plate shot near the bottom, two screwed brass 
eyelets near the top, and a screwed flange where the inlet 
to the meter is. To fix the attachment, a strip on the 
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bottom is slid into the slot on the side, the top is fixed by 
two screws through holes to the eyelets, and finally the 
valve seating, with which is incorporated a hexagon nit, is 
put through a large hole in the side of the valve box and 
screwed on to the flange with a washer and white ‘ead, 
forming a gas-tight joint. The valve is tested for scund- 
ness when shut off and for quick opening, the necessary 
adjustments made, and a disc soldered over the hole. This 
disc can be removed at a later date for inspection oi the 
valve or for removal of the attachment. A prepayment 
meter now goes to a man with a wonderful variety of coins, 
who deliberately tries to make the valve open with small 
coins, and then endeavours to make the right coin stick up 
in the pocket after its full travel has been reached. These 
ends not achieved, he probably sighs, removes his coins 
from the box, sets the price changer to the Company’s set 
and the pointer at zero, and passes the meter into stock. 


How tHE Meter WorkKs. 


You have now, I hope, a good outline of what is inside a 
dry gas meter and how it is put together. The next thing 
to ascertain is how it works. In an ordinary meter the gas 
is led from the inlet pipe along the bottom of the valve- 
plate and passes through a hole in the valve-plate into the 
valve chamber. Here it has access to the ports of the 
grating which are uncovered by the covers. There are four 
ports which are uncovered in turn. The two nearest the 
galleries are connected to the outside of the two dia- 
phragms, and the two nearest the partition to the inside. 

As far as actual measuring units, the two compartments 
act independently. We will assume that the front valve 
cover is just opening its outside port. This means that 
underneath the cover the inside port is just going to be 
connected to the middle or outlet port. The gas in the 
valve chamber now has access to the outside of the dia- 
phragm in the front compartment, and will exert a pres- 
sure on it, causing it to move towards the partition, ex- 
pelling, as it moves, the gas from the inside up through the 
inside port and away under the cover to the outlet pipe, 
which is connected to the middle port. As the leather 
moves inwards, the rod to which it is hinged turns and 
moves the arm at the top of the meter. This is connected 
to the tangent arm by a link, and tends to revolve the 
crank, which in turn draws the covers across the gratings. 
Both covers work off the same crank, making one a quarter 
of a cycle behind the other. When the front cover is on its 
dead centre, the back inside port is open, and the back 
diaphragm half filled. This movement takes the front cover 
to a position in which the outside port is open. By this 
means the gas moves the diaphragms, and these revolve the 
crank through the top arms, the crank draws the covers 
over the gratings in turn, and allows the gas to pass in and 
out to complete the cycle. 

Every revolution of the crank has caused four times the 
volume of one movement of the diaphragm to be pushed 
out of the meter. For the sake of illustration this can be 
taken as 2 c.ft. The drum hand on the smaller meters 
registers 2 c.ft. per revolution, obtained by a ten-toothed 
wheel being meshed in the worm on the crank, the wheel 
being fixed rigidly to the index spindle. When the worm 
on the crank has revolved ten times 2 c.ft. of gas has passed 
through the meter. This has caused one complete revolu- 
tion of the index wheel, taking with it the pointer on the 
dial which has indicated the 2 c.ft. The rest of the pointers 
are moved by gear wheels at the back of the index. 

Now comes the question of the inner working of the 
prepayment mechanism. The theory of the majority of 
modern coin meters is briefly this. A leather faced shut-off 
valve is set in the inlet path of the gas. This valve is con- 
trolled by some sort of threaded carrier moving along a 
screwed spindle. It is moved by hand power at the knob 
of the meter in one direction, and by a spindle, turned by 
the meter as it works, in the reverse -direction. The move- 
ment of the knob is transmitted to the screwed spindle by 
means of a large toothed wheel and the coin, held in a 
pocket behind the large adjustable plate known as the price 
changer. Old meters used to have the coin itself engage in 
the teeth of the wheel, but it is usual now to employ a 
spring blade in the pocket, which is moved into engagement 
with the teeth when the coin is inserted. The spindle from 
the meter is geared by worm and wheel to draw the carrier 
back along the movement spindle, and from the gearing of 
this volume of gas is determined. We will assume that one 
complete revolution of the coin wheel moves the carrier 
4 in. along, and we want this to allow the meter to pass 
50 c.ft. Taking the meter capacity as before, a ten-toothed 
wheel geared to the crank worm on the P.P. spindle, itself 
turning a worm geared to a twenty-five-toothed wheel at- 
tached to the carrier, will close the valve after the 50 c.ft. 
have passed. A stop in the drum limits the travel of the 
pocket, and the adjustment of the travel of the coin wheel 
before the coin is discharged is made by serrations on the 
edge of the price changer. 
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Institute 


A Meeting of the Institute of Fuel was held in the Rooms 
of the Chemical Society at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1, on Wednesday, Dec. 9. Dr. W. R. ORMaNDY 
(Fellow, and Member of Council) presided. 


THE COMMERCIAL EVALUATION OF 
COKE. 
By R. A. Morr, M.Sc., F.1.C. 


[Extract.] 


The market for foundry coke is a limited one and re- 
quires only about 600,000 tons per annum for inland use. 
The requirements can be simply stated: 

Moisture.—The moisture should be low because of its 
carbon-diluting effect. 

Ash.—The ash should be less than 8 p.ct. 

Sulphur.—The sulphur should be less than 1°0 p.ct. and 
preferably less than 0°8 p.ct. : f 

Hardness.—The coke should have a 1} in. shatter index 
of over 90. 

Cokes which meet these specifications for sulphur and 
hardness are usually made from South Wales or Durham 
coals, and will meet such other requirements as the ability 
to produce a high combustion temperature. .This factor 
cannot be specified, since it. requires a difficult test for 
its assessment, but it is operative in the reputation which 
different foundry cokes possess. 

The foundry coke users are distributed all over the 
country, and are generally conservative in their outlook. 
It is for this reason that Durham beehive coke will still 
bring a premium price for foundry purposes, although it 
has been shown that, when made from the same coal, 
“patent”? oven coke is as effective as beehive coke for 
foundry purposes (Northern Coke Research Committee 
Report, 1926, 29, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). The same 
authority showed that coke graded 2 to 8 in. size was as 
satisfactory as ungraded (32 p.ct. over 4 in.) coke. 

In Durham, beehive foundry coke is valued 5s. to 10s. 
higher than ‘‘ patent ’’ oven foundry coke per ton. In 
South Wales, foundry coke is valued 7s. to 10s. a_ ton 
more than furnace coke, while ‘‘ special foundry coke ” 
is at least 5s. a ton still higher in price. - 

There is undoubtedly a basis of quality underlying most 
of the reputations of good foundry cokes, for which users 
are prepared to pay a high price. When a cupola is giving 
trouble the use of certain brands of first quality foundry 
coke will almost certainly restore it to normal working. 
A sliding scale basis of payment is probably not suitable, 
but the competition among producers for a comparatively 
small trade will ensure that good quality is the basis of 
the price charged, although the bonuses for specially good 
quality are higher than for coke used for all other purposes. 


CoKE For OTHER INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


Crucible Steel Melting.—The beehive coke-oven industry 
for the manufacture of metallurgical coke apparently 
originated in Sheffield to make coke from small coal for 
the use of the crucible steel industry. Records are avail- 
able which show that as early as 1805 beehive ovens were 
built at Sheffield for this purpose. The crucible steel 
industry is now only a small one, but beehive coke is still 
used, the coke made from the same coal in “ patent ”’ 
ovens being less satisfactory. It has been clearly estab- 
lished that the preference for Yorkshire beehive coke is 
not founded on prejudice, but is based on the fact that 
such coke breaks up readily without wastage to the most 
suitable size for packing into a relatively small furnace, 
gives a higher temperature of combustion under given con- 
ditions, and requires less attention for clinker removal. 
Yorkshire beehive coke is valued at 10s. to 15s. per ton 
more than “‘ patent ”’ oven coke for this purpose, the in- 
creased value being again based on quality. 

Lime-Burning.—It has been established that a hard coke 
is preferable for lime-burning, no. doubt for the same 
reasons as in blast-furnace practice. High fixed-carbon 
contents, while not being essential, are desirable. The con- 
trol of quality among large users is, therefore, based on 
evaluation of moisture, ash, and shatter index. 


Coxe For ‘“‘ Domestic ’’ PURPOSES. 


“Domestic purposes ” is a general term which includes 
such uses as steam boilers, ‘ domestic ” boilers, central- 
heating boilers, smiths’ hearths, domestic grates, and 
many others. For all these uses “‘ hardness’ per se 1s 
of no significance, but size is generally the predominant 
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factor. According to the size of the hearth, unbroken coke, 
cobbles or doubles, single or pea coke nut sizes may be 
used. To provide an unsuitable size of coke is to create 
prejudice, for but little general knowledge exists among the 
public regarding the significance: of size. 

As an example of this significance the case of a small coke 
boiler for domestic hot-water supply in the writer’s house 
may be mentioned, This has a fuel capacity of only about 
0°5 c.ft., and has front doors which may be opened to give 
an open fire. When charged with a mixture of ‘‘ walnut ”’ 
and “‘ apple ”’ size of oven coke the boiler worked badly, 
went out several times daily, and gave a dull fire, which 
would have been of little value as an open fire, even if the 
front doors could have been opened sufficiently. On pick- 
ing out the apple-size coke and using walnut-size only, the 
boiler worked so successfully that, once lit, it was un- 
necessary to close the front doors during the day, the fire 
picking up quickly on recharging without using the in- 
creased draught which could have been obtained. By ad- 
justing the damper, the ratio of combustion of the coke 
could be controlled to give a sufficiently bright fire, this 
adjustment being necessary because more than sufficient 
hot water for the domestic requirements was available. 
Double, single, and pea size nuts from oven coke have been 
used, the singles being most satisfactory, the doubles tend- 
ing to settle down too slowly and require longer time to 
** pick up ”’ after re-charging, while the peas tended to fall 
through the grate bars. 

The significance of reactivity has been unduly empha- 
sized. It has been shown by the Midland Coke Research 
Committee that the specific reactivities of cokes under con- 
ditions similar to blast-furnace practice (that is, deep fuel 
bed and temperatures of 1600° to 1800° C.), varies but little, 
while those cokes of good blast-furnace value generally have 
low specific reactivities (rates of reaction with either air 
or carbon dioxide at the high temperature used). More- 
over, cokes of low reactivity tended to give higher maxi- 
mum temperatures of combustion than reactive cokes, this 
being contrary to the theoretical expectation. The infiu- 
ence of size on reactivity was, however, found to be very 
great, and small differences in size for a particular coke 
from (say, 3 to 13 in. in maximum size) gave greater varia- 
tion in reactivity than was obtained with over 100 ‘‘ cokes ”’ 
of the same size and ranging from wood charcoal to natural 
graphite. 

Tt is probable that this influence of size is of similar 
significance when coke is burnt at lower rates than in the 
blast furnace. If a more reactive material is desired, a 
smaller size of the same coke would probably be satis- 
factory. 

Reactivity has been considered to be of importance 
in the ignition of coke and in its maintenance alight in a 
small volume when banked overnight. There is no doubt 
that the lower specific reactivity of cokes compared with 
coal does make it more difficult to ignite, and the use of a 
gas burner is desirable. If the size of the coke is suitable, 
there is no difficulty in keeping even the smallest coke 
boilers alight all night. It has been stated that gas coke 
is more suitable than oven coke for small coke boilers, 
because its greater reactivity enables it to keep a ‘‘ heart 
of fire’? when damped down overnight. The writer has 
found that with a presumably reactive oven coke made 
from compressed coal it is possible to keep a fire alight 
all night in the small boiler, the secret being the use of a 
small graded size of coke. With both single (1} to ? in.) 
and pea (# to } in.) nuts the fire can be kept alight all night, 
whereas with the use of a gas coke of walnut size, success 
is uncertain: 

These examples are only mentioned to show the signific- 
ance of size. The importance of having the coke small 
enough is reflected in the prices which are charged. 
Usually the smaller the graded size of coke, the more ex- 
pensive it is, in which respect coke differs notably from 
coal. The increased price is due, of course, to the fact that 
coke has to be broken to give small sizes and it is relatively 
more expensive to produce smaller than larger sizes, and 
greater wastage (breeze) results. 

It is to be regretted that the smaller sizes of coke usually 
contain more moisture (and sometimes more ash) than the 
larger sizes. Thus it happens that the highest price is 
charged for the material of lowest calorific value. t 

Although coke sellers have been able to obtain higher 
prices for the smaller coke grades of low calorific value, it 
is desirable that steps be taken to ensure that the quality 
of the smaller grades is improved. This could be done 
either by drying the cokes, by the use of dry quenching, 
or even by the use of improved wet quenching methods. 


, 
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The coke industry is not likely to be an exception to the 
fact that a basis of quality is usually the foundation of 
improved business. 

The reduction of the moisture content of coke would 
ensure greater economy for the user and would remove the 
unpleasant crackling noise caused by wet coke when freshly 
charged. Since the use of coke in domestic boilers, which 
must not only supply hot water but also provide an open 
fire, is one of the largest potential markets of coke makers, 
the significance of ash should not be overlooked. In a 
closed boiler, ash, though undesirable, is not very harmful, 
but in an open fire boiler, accumulations of ash reditice the 
brightness of the fire. If the production of coke of (say) 
5 p.ct. ash could be made more general, its sale would 
be very greatly simplified. If the blast-furnace coke users 
encourage the production of low-ash coke, the low-ash oven 
coke will become available for domestic use. The Gas In- 
dustry will have to take similar steps and pay bonuses 
for clean gas coal if it wishes to be able to produce low-ash 
gas coke. 

Both gas and oven coke have been used successfully in 
the new coke grates which give an open fire. Oven coke 
is more difficult to ignite than gas coke, but once alight 
very pleasing fires are produced. Milner, Dyde, and Hods- 
man* have shown that radiant efficiency can be related, 
for cokes of similar ash content and reactivity, to the rela- 
tive volume (reciprocal of relative density). Irrespective 
of ash content or bulk density, it was shown that the 
radiant efficiency was inversely proportional to the re- 
activity. These results suggest that both gas and oven 
cokes are more efficient for open-fire use than low tempera- 
ture coke. Gas coke would have an advantage over oven 
coke because of its greater relative volume, but this might 
be compensated by the lower reactivity of oven coke. 

The sellers of both types of high-temperature coke could 
no doubt learn from the experience in selling low-tempera- 
ture coke. It has been said that there is no “ inferiority 
complex ”’ associated with low-temperature coke, and the 
sale of this fuel at relatively high prices has undoubtedly 
given an indication that a demand for smokeless fuel can 
be created and a relatively high price charged. The.demon- 
stration of the use of high temperature coke in open fire- 
places in public buildings could with advantage be de- 
veloped. There is little doubt that suitable publicity is 
desirable to enable the “‘ inferiority complex ”’ associated 
with high-temperature coke to be overcome and to demon- 
strate that gas coke (too often regarded as dirty cinders) 
and its little known companion (oven coke) can be used 
efficiently as smokeless fuels. 


Coxe ror Export Purposes. 


During the period for which statistics are available oven 
coke has had a higher declared value f.o.b. than gas coke, 
until recent years, as follows: 


Declared Value Shillings per Ton (f.0.b). 


Oven Coke. Gas Coke. 
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Thus gas coke has had a higher value than oven coke 
for three out of the last four years. In the Scandinavian 
market the coke is sold by volume (in hectares), and a 
lighter coke, such as gas coke, is proportionately more 
valuable even for the same f.o.b. price per ton. Attention 
is now being given in this country to the production of 
oven coke which will meet this requirement of low bulk 
density. 

Sweden, Italy, and Spain import oven coke chiefly. 
Foundry coke for export trade must be specially hard to 
withstand the loading into ships’ holds. For this reason 
Welsh coke has a deservedly high reputation for export 
purposes. 

This review of the production and use of coke shows that 
its commercial evaluation, while being influenced by quality 
to a certain extent, has tended to be influenced unduly by 
supply and demand. When the demand has risen, the 
quality has suffered. In branches of the coke trade in 
which quality has been the main basis of price, considerable 
bonuses have been gained for better quality. It is, there- 
fore, concluded that if a basis of quality were given the 
importance it deserves, and the manufacture of coke to 
higher standards were encouraged, both coke producer and 


* Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1931, 50, 1137. 
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user would benefit. If the largest single user of «oke— 
namely, the iron maker—does not specify what is meant 
by coke, the considerable development of the iron trade 
which may be anticipated within the next ten years may 
be expected to cause an increase in the consumption per 
ton of pig and the disturbance of his prices which would 
be particularly undesirable in the severe competition likely 
to be met in that period. If, however, he specifies what 
is meant by coke, and encourages the production of better 
coke by bonus clauses, both he and the coke producer will 
benefit. 
Discussion. 


Mr. E. G. Stewart (Gas Light and Coke Company), con:ment- 
ing on a statement in the paper concerning domestic coke, 
that “‘ it is regretted that the smaller sizes of coke usually con. 
tain more moisture (and sometimes more ash) than the larger 
sizes,”’ said that in domestic coke it was the smaller sizes that 
mattered;. and he pointed out that for some years the enlight- 
ened gas companies had been very careful to produce those small 
sizes by cutting large coke, and not by using the screenings from 
the general run of coke. If screenings were used, the moisture 
and ash contents of the small sizes would be higher than those 
of the bulk, and he had an idea that quite a lot of the oven coke 
which came on to the market for domestic purposes was simply 
screened. Practically the whole of the small gas coke in the 
London area was produced by cutting large coke, however, and 
he failed to see how its moisture and ash contents could differ 
from the moisture and ash contents of the coke from which it 
was made; as a matter of fact, the small coke which was made 
by cutting large coke had moisture and ash contents equally as 
low as the moisture and ash contents of the large coke from 
which it was made. His Company used the bulk of the small 
sizes (screened) on the works, and the material they could not 
use in this way was very carefully washed and dried before sale. 
The author’s statement as to the price being higher because it 
was relatively more expensive to produce small sizes than larger 
sizes, and that greater wastage (breeze) resulted was correct, 
but to say that the smaller sizes contained more moisture (and 
sometimes more ash) than the larger sizes would give consumers 
a wrong impression. Mr. Stewart suggested also that rather 
too much stress had been laid upon the question of moisture and 
ash per se. While all were agreed that the moisture content 
should be low, it was possible, on the other hand, to have too 
low a moisture content; complaints did arise from buyers if the 
coke were so dry as to become dusty. In America it had been 
the practice—but he did not think it had been the practice in 
this country—to treat the coke with calcium chloride solution, 
because objections had been made concerning the dust raised 
when the coke was delivered. With regard to ash, he said that 
in the case of coke used in closed boilers, ash itself was not 
a disadvantage, provided it was not excessive. In the evalua- 
tion of coke, a point of greater importance than the percentage 
of ash was its melting-point. ; 

Commenting on the author’s remark that the demonstration 
of the use of high-temperature coke in open fireplaces in public 
buildings could with advantage be developed, he said that gas 
companies had coke fireplaces in their showrooms. 

r. Morr said he had guessed that Mr. Stewart was a seller 
of gas coke. 

Mr. Stewart: And oven coke. 

Mr. Morr said he did not think one would get from a user of 
coke an expression of the opinion that too much stress had been 
laid upon the question of moisture and ash content; he was not 
sure that Mr. Stewart had not given himself away by making 
that suggestion, and that some of his other remarks had not 
constituted an attempt to justify the high ash and moisture 
contents that were actually found in coke. It had been sug- 
gested that the reference to smaller sizes of coke containing 
more moisture, and sometimes more ash, than the larger sizes 
might have related to oven coke. Certainly he had noticed that 
in regard to oven coke, but he would be surprised if gas coke 
were exempt from it, because the average size of oven coke was 
greater than that of gas coke from the retorts, and any 
differential effect would be less in-oven coke than in gas coke. 
However, he had not much experience of gas coke, and he hoped 
that the position Mr. Stewart had mentioned was more general 
than he had thought. Mr. Stewart had stated, however, that 
the coke was washed and dried before selling. 

The CHarRMAN and Mr. Stewart pointed out that that state- 
ment referred to screened coke. 

Mr. Morr, commenting on the statement that buyers com- 
plained if the coke delivered to them were too dusty, said that 


that statement must refer to gas coke or to a soft coke of some ty 
In any case, however, it could probably be treated by © 


sort. 
the method to which Mr. Stewart had referred. 
Mr. Stewart pointed out that at the coke oven works in 


America it was found necessary to use calcium chloride on coke | 


for the domestic market. 
NEED FOR A COKE ORGANIZATION. 


Dr. G. W. ANpeRsoN (Fellow) said that statistics showed that 7 


oven coke production had increased in ten years by about a 
million tons, and domestic uses had practically absorbed this 
million tons. The figures for gas coke were not given. He re- 
called that when the Area Gas Supply Committee had sat, two 
years ago, it had obtained the impression from those who had 
reported to it that the oven coke producers were attemptinz to 
increase their domestic market. e question had arisen—but 
was never settled—as to who was to be replaced, the coal mer- 
chant or the gas-works. If the gas-works, which were essentially 
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jders of fuel and light, in the form of gas, liquid fuel, or 
coke, were to be ousted from their domestic market, it would 
he regrettable. On the other hand, it would be all to the good, 
of course, to replace domestic coal by coke. This brought Dr. 
Anderson to the vital problem of setting up some kind of or- 
sanization in this country whereby coke producers. would agree 
as to prices, quality, and disposal. There was already in being 
some agreement between the Greater London Gas Companies, 
and he suggested that the organization be extended not merely 
to cover a county, but to cover the whole of the United King- 
dom. It had been stated quite recently that foreign coke pro- 
ducers would not negotiate with British coke producers because 
the latter had no organization. They might have negotiated 
with the Mines Department of the Board of Trade—but, after 
all, that was a Government Department, and might not be respon- 
sible for the actions of various coke-producing organizations. 
Such an organization as he had referred to might very well act 
in two ways—it could regulate disposal and prices, and could 
also set up standards, such as Mr. Mott had advocated. From 
time to time the suggestion had come from coke users that there 
should be some agreed specification for blast furnace coke, or 
industrial coke, but he believed that Mr. Mott, in his paper, 
had made the first attempt to produce a comprehensive specifi- 
cation. The time had come for some responsible body to set 
up such a specification, to be used at least at home, if not inter- 
nationally. It should also be extended to cover other spheres 
of consumption; he had in mind particularly boilers, because 
there the difficult question arose as to whether the fuel should 
be charged for on the net or the gross calorific value. 

As to the domestic coke market, he again claimed that it be- 
longed rightly to the gas undertakings. He felt that Mr. Mott 
had written the paper with a slight bias towards furnace coke. 
There was an essential difference between the two types of coke 
so far as manufacture was concerned, and that might account 
to a certain extent for some of the other differences between 
those cokes. Oven coke was made from ground coal, and, there- 
fore, the ash was distributed uniformly throughout coke, irre- 
spective of size. Gas coal, however, might be crushed to 2 in. 
or less, and it so happened that the shale present in the original 
coal was found in the sizes of coke between ? in. and 1} in. 
That fact had induced the progressive gas undertakings to dis- 
card the smaller coke from that which was marketed, and use 
it in the producers, or to extract the shale by wet or dry separa- 
tion. Dry separation was probably the better process; it could 
be done at a cost of 2s. or 2s. 6d. per ton, whereas if the original 
small coke were discarded and if the small coke for the market 
were produced by cutting, the cost would be probably 5s. per 
ton. 


prov 


COKE IN THE OPEN FIREGRATE. 

Experiments had been carried out by burning, in the domestic 
grate, cokes with varying percentages of moisture, and it had 
been found that the coke containing 2 p.ct. of moisture was 
the most reactive. Up to 5 p.ct. very little disadvantage re- 
sulted from the moisture, so that he believed it could safely be 
said that with a coke containihg from 2 to 5 p.ct. moisture every- 
budy would be happy; there would be no dust. It was question- 
able whether a coke containing more than 5 p.ct. moisture 
should be sold. Dry cooling had not been so favourable as might 
have been expected; apart from the question of cost, Continental 
experience had shown that there was no advantage in having 
the coke absolutely dry, and he believed that moisture was added 
sometimes at a later stage, for various reasons. 

Sizing of coke was a most important factor, but sizing could 
be overdone. In this connection he mentioned an occasion on 
which a very closely graded coke was produced on a large scale 
at a particular works. The grading was so close that half-inch 
coke was half-inch coke; no more and no less. The result was 
that the bulk density of the coke, and the air spaces also, de- 
creased to such an extent that the average boiler would not hold 
sufficient of the fuel to carry on from one time of firing to the 
next. The ideal, therefore, was a combination of sizes within 
a certain range—and this range had been fixed very well by the 
London Coke Committee. 

SCREENING Nor SUFFICIENT. 

Mr. G. M. Gu. (Member) endorsed Mr. Stewart’s remarks with 
regard to the practice of the gas companies in connection with 
the production of small coke for sale. He appreciated that for 
some years before the war a number of gas companies had 
thought it sufficient simply to screen the breeze, which con- 
tained small coke, and to offer it to the public in graded sizes; 
but that practice was most unsatisfactory. As Dr. Anderson and 
Mr. Stewart had pointed out, the dirt in the coal—the shale and 
suchlike—concentrated in the small sizes. There were very un- 
satisfactory results with the sales, and it had become impera- 
live, if they were to give satisfaction, to cut the coke and then 
screen it, and in that way the gas companies had built up a 
fine domestic coke trade. That could not have been done by 
simply screening. He was giad Mr. Mott had emphasized that 
the domestie coke sale problem depended on proper sizing for 
different uses. This was absolutely essential, and if the gas 
epaniee tried to sell wrong sizes they would cause dissatis- 
action. 

Discussing moisture in coke, he said he had had occasion to 
£0 to Holland to investigate dry coke cooling. No moisture was 
present at all, and that coke was a thorough nuisance. Wherever 
it was stored there was dust blowing about, and in the particular 
works with which he had been concerned there seemed to be a 
ayer of about half-an-inch of very thin dry coke dust every- 
where, and it became almost unmanageable. One could not 
help | cling that a little moisture was a great advantage from 
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the point of view of handling the coke and giving satisfaction 
to the buyers. 

Mr. E. W. L. Nicon (Fellow, and a Member of Council) con- 
fessed that he was disappointed in the paper because there was 
no clue whatever to the relative commercial values of coke and 
coal for steam raising and domestic purposes. Any compari- 
son, he said, must have regard to the standard fuel of the coun- 
try, which was coal. The evaporative value of gas coke in 
ordinary boiler practice was 10 lbs. of water per lb. of coke 
from and at 212° Fahr. Its radiation efficiency in domestic use 
was considerably higher than that of coal; that had been 
pointed out by the highest authorities. If Mr. Mott could give 
corresponding figures in respect of furnace coke they would be 
very helpful. As to the selling of coke on the calorific basis 
that had been done in London for several years, and he had 
never’ known a single case in which the sellers had been 
penalized. The calorific value, however, in his opinion, was no 
complete criterion, as a basis of comparison with coal, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Anderson. The basis of comparison for industrial 
use was the net evaporative value; there was no corresponding 
definite basis for domestic use, and much depended on the design 
of the grate in which the coke was used. The ignition diffi- 
culty in regard to gas coke had been entirely eliminated by the 
provision of the gas fire lighter, either in the portable form or 
attached to the grate. Complete ignition was accomplished in 
the open grate in the course of 15 or 20 minutes, and in the case 
of the coke boiler it was accomplished in 6 minutes. Corre- 
sponding figures for furnace coke would be very interesting in 
that connection; they would give some clue to the compara- 
tive commercial values of the two fuels. 

The average quantity of furnace coke sold for domestic use 
over a period of three years had been given in the paper, but 
he suggested that it would be helpful if the author could indi- 
cate the quantity sold for domestic purposes at present. He 
suggested that, the title of the paper should have been ‘‘ The 
Commercial Evaluation of Furnace Coke.”’ Finally, Mr. Nicol 
referred to a leaflet which had been distributed very widely by 
coal merchants in East Anglia relating to furnace coke. It 
offered ** 200,000 B.Th.U. for 1d.’”? That had appeared to him 
to be a very attractive offer, and when he had worked it out 
he had found that the price at which the coke would be sold was 
lzs. 3d. per ton. That appeared to be an unusually low price, 
and he suggested that the offer to the public was rather mis- 
leading. It was interesting, however, as indicating one point of 
view as to the commercial value of a furnace coke. 

The CHAIRMAN associated himself with Dr. Anderson’s remarks 
coneerning the retention of the domestic coke market by the 
gas companies. It would be criminal if we allowed what perhaps 
might: be called the comparatively inefficient coke ovens—in- 
efficient in respect of the fact that the bulk of them could not 
utilize their gas to the best advantage—to flood the market with 
household coke to the detriment of the gas-works. The gas- 
works were a necessity, and gas was a necessity, and the gas- 
works had to sell their coke in order to be able to sell their 
gas at a.reasonable price, and there was nothing more desirable 
than co-operation between manufacturers of coke of all types. 
A lack of co-operation was the subject of one of the complaints 
on the Continent. Recently he had spent a week with the 
Managing Director of one of the great steelworks there, and 
had asked why arrangements were not made with the British 
steel makers to stop dumping. The Managing Director had 
asked how they could do that under existing conditions, there 
being a thousand steel makers in this country having no 
association. His country could send three or four representa- 
tives who could speak for the whole industry there, but they 
would have to meet hundreds of people in this country. 

With regard to the moistening of coke, if they had to moisten 
it, why use calcium chloride? Mr. Mott would possibly agree 
that they might moisten the coke with sodium carbonate and 
make it more reactive; it would be almost as good from the 
point of view of preventing dust. With regard to sizing, he 
would have thought that the fact that there was increased bulk 
resulting from close sizing would have been advantageous for 
household purposes. 

Dr. ANDERSON said that with close sizing there was a decrease 
in bulk density. 

The CHAIRMAN said that meant that the coke would lie like 
cannon balls and there would be minimum packing instead of 
maximum packing. He would have thought that that would have 
been an advantage from the point of view of its use in the house- 
hold grate, because one of the difficulties of coke burning was the 
necessity for keeping innumerable clear passages open for the 
air to pass through, and if they were stopped up by ash or by 
smaller divided coke, the fire would become dead comparatively 
rapidly. It was true that a moment’s poking would make the 
fire bright again, however. 


Tue Autnor’s Repty. 


Mr. Mort, commenting upon the remarks made concerning 
antagonism between the producers of oven coke and gas coke, 
and the suggestions that a scheme should be formulated for work- 
ing together, and that there should be an organization to arrange 
the sale of coke and specifications, said he did not think this 
antagonism between the producers need arise. The potential 
market for coke was so big that it was much more than the 
gas coke producers could possibly meet. No doubt the position 
in London was rather unusual in that 25 p.ct. of the total gas 
coke sales of the country was in London, but he had been rather 
surprised that apparently it had been so difficult to sell gas coke 
in London where the price of the competing fuel—.e., house 
coal—was so high relatively. He did not think the claim that 
gas coke producers could look upon the domestic market as their 
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own could be justified. In his view the domestic coke market 
could be extended so very greatly that gas coke and oven coke 
together could be regarded as the smokeless fuel, the use of 
which in the newer types of coke grates should develop very con- 
siderably, and the two together e a considerable con- 
tribution towards the reduction of the smoke nuisance. 


Probably a little moisture in coke, to overcome the dust nuis- 
ance, was a good feature; what one objected to, of course, were 
the great excesses of moisture which had been present in coke de- 
livered to domestic users. The sizing of coke was different, of 
course, according to whether oven coke or gas coke was used. 
Close sizing was probably of more importance in oven coke when 
used for domestic purposes than it was in the case of gas coke, 
which was somewhat more reactive. He had used gas coke and 
oven coke in a small domestic boiler and had found that the 
close sizing of oven coke was very desirable, but that he could 
get the same performance with gas coke in which there was 
much less vigorous control of size. He did not think the Chair- 
man was quite right in his remarks concerning the importance 
of close sizing, because slight differences in the sizes of coke 
was an important factor. A great point about the use of. coke 
for domestic purposes was that it must fall properly in the boiler 
or other apparatus in which it was used, and some slight differ- 
ence in the sizes of the coke made it pack a little better and 


fall more regularly than it would do if it were all of one par- 


GAS FIRING OF 
POTTERY 


It is one of the claims of the Gas Industry that gas can 
play a big part in increasing efficiency and reducing costs. 
Stoke-on-frent has recently introduced a lower scale of 
charges for industrial use of gas, and local manufacturers 
have already shown their appreciation. 

Experimental work has been going forward for some 
time in the task of utilizing gas for the firing of pottery, 
and a good deal has already been achieved. 

The next step, which is already in its initial stages, is the 
setting up of a complete experimental department at the 
Etruria works. Adjoining the works, and owned by the 
Corporation, are the premises of an engineering firm who 
recently removed their concern. 

Among the buildings is a large machine shop, with ample 
floor space and height, and there a concrete floor has been 
laid. The installation of the experimental gas ovens will 
proceed immediately. 

It is intended to throw them open to the use of pottery 
manufacturers for experimental purposes. Moreover, there 
will be a technical staff of experts at the disposal of manu- 
facturers for advice and assistance. 

There are problems—most of them very slight—to be 
solved, but far more progress has been made in the adapta- 
tion of gas to the industry than the great majority of 
manufacturers realize. The work has long passed the 
theoretical stage and has now entered the realm of practi- 
cal politics. The proof lies in the following summary of 
what has been already achieved. 


A SuccessFUL EXPERIMENT. 


The first big industrial work attempted in Stoke-on-Trent 
was the firing of electrical porcelain. After considerable 
effort including the working out of a new “‘ rate of fire ’’ to 
suit the new conditions, and certain modifications in fur- 
nace design, a successful firing process was evolved which 
gave complete satisfaction to the manufacturer. 

It was found that the time of firing was very much re- 
duced by gas; in fact, it was possible to receive an order for 
ware on Monday, make it, and pack it by Wednesday of the 
same week. 

Attention was next given to the firing of tiles. Here 
further improvements were made in furnace construction, 
and the lessons learned from porcelain firing were of much 
assistance. The furnace constructed for this work had a 
working space of 10 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft., and held approxi- 
mately 80 sq. yards of fancy glazed tiles. 

Manufacturers will be interested to learn that it has been 
possible with this furnace to fire six ‘‘ burns ’’ per week. 
In other words, the furnace may be placed, fired, and 
drawn in 24 hours. 

It will be appreciated what a speeding-up effect this has 
on a factory. Very often, the capacity of a factory is 
regulated by the throughput of the ovens. Both biscuit 
and glost have been fired in this furnace. 
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ticulan size. This factor was particularly important in conne 
tion with the use of coke in open fires, where, in the bsenc 
of hot gases from convection, carrying heat, from one part i, 
the other as in the coal fire, one had to use a deeper hed oj 

ce, and the regular falling of the pieces to cover the yoid; 
which occurred was most important. 

Mr. E. W. L. Nico, referring to the disposal of coke dus 
said that the cutting of coke gave rise to considerable qu:intitie, 
of coke breeze, the amount exceeding 12 p.ct. in normal p:actice 
The calorific value of that coke breeze was considera! ly les, 
than that of the coke from which it was made, so. that th 
process of cutting and sizing coke improved its quality «nd jt; 
calorific value, The price at which the breeze could ‘se soli 
was considerably less than that of the coke, so that there was 
every justification for charging a higher price for the «malle 
sizes than for the larger sizes. The introduction. of the sand. 
wich system of firing the coke breeze in electric power siations 
in London by the London Coke Committee, in 1918, ha: beep 
the means of disposing of more than a million tons of coke 
breeze since that time, and Mr. Nicol added that he would be 
glad to furnish further information in this connection to those 
who required it. 


On the motion of the CHAIRMAN a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Mott for his paper, and the meeting closed, 





An article from a recent issue of the Stoke-on-Trent 

“Evening Sentinel” which describes what the Gas 

Department of the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation, under 

the direction of the Engineer and Manager, Mr. A. 

Mackay, is doing, and has already achieved, in gas 
firing for the pottery industry 


FEATURES OF FURNACES. 


The next big order obtained was also for tile firing. This 
was for ten furnaces, each with a working space of 11 ft. by 
7 ft. 6in. by 5ft. The following will give some idea of the 
size of this installation : 


The service pipe to the factory will be an 8-in. cast-iron 
main. 

The meter will be a 3000 light, capable of passing 20,000 
c.ft. of gas per hour. 

The estimated annual consumption will be 50 million c.ft. 

Six coal-fired ovens will be demolished to make way for 
the new gas-fired furnaces. 

This will appreciably reduce the amount of smoke 
emitted to the atmosphere in that neighbourhood. 

The type of furnace employed for these processes is novel, 
and a short description may be of interest. The structure 
is rectangular, with an arched crown on the short cross 
section. The hearth is solid and carries a low superstruc- 
ture for placing the cranks or bats. 

The gas enters at ports at points near the hearth on the 
long sides of the furnace, sweeps upwards and out at ports 
on the opposite sides of the furnace. Below the hearth are f 
constructed two regenerative chambers of checkered brick- 
work. The products of combustion are passed through fF 
these chambers, and the heat carried away is thus given 
up to the brickwork. 

Arrangements are made whereby the incoming air neces 
sary to support the combustion is made to pass through 
these chambers:and to re-introduce to the working space 1 
large part of the heat carried away by the products of com- f 
bustion. It is by means of high furnace efficiency that gas 
is able to compete with coal. 


Bic TEMPERATURE RANGE. 


A novel feature of these furnaces is that the Bunsen | 
burner is not used, but gas, without primary air, is ad- 


mitted to the furnace through the side ports. At the same J 
time, a highly oxidizing atmosphere, so important in @ 
pottery firing, is easily maintained throughout the furnace. J 
This is done by means of special arrangements for the ait | 
supply, without relying on the velocity of the gas at in | 
jectors for the air required. ' 

The temperature range of these furnaces is from 800° (. 7 
to 1400° C. Temperatures up to 1700° C. have been ob- J 
tained with specially constructed furnaces, and in one case, 
as an experiment, the furnace was fired until the bricks 
fused and collapsed. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, temperature is easily 
obtained and maintained at any point, and, if necessary. 
this may be done automatically. Another important point 
is that the entire capacity of the working space is within 5 
of uniform temperature. 
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Carburetted Water Gas.—No. 355,099. 
Humpureys & Giascow, Lrp., of Westminster (Assignees of 
Janeway, P. W., of Media, Pennsylvania). 
Convention date, Nov. 21, 1929. 


s§ According to this invention, during the latter half of the 
| B regular air blasting of the generator fuel bed, when the carbon 
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Was § nonoxide content of the resultant blast gases has become high 
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and the carbon dioxide low, and the blast gases have appreci- 
- Buble calorific. power, these blast gases are led to storage, in- 
stead of being burned in the carburettor and superheater, and 
) Bthe burned gases being passed to atmosphere. In other words, 
what is known as a “ blow-run” is made. During this blow- 
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: Brator, spraying it on the fuel bed. The blow-run is followed 
by an up-run water gas step, and the introduction of oil to 
the top of the generator may be continued throughout the up- 
run. tt is preferable to get the total oil to be employed in the 
generator into the generator as soon as possible, so as to allow 
the maximum time for vaporization. Therefore, it may be de- 
sirable to introduce all the oil to be introduced to the generator 
during the blow-run or during the blow-run and the first part 
of the up-run. : 

Preferably the up-run is followed by a down-run with steam 
passed reversely through the set, to recuperate heat from 
vessels, such as the usual carburetting vessels, and carry it back 
to the generator, to dry out and coke the oil residues left on 
the top of the fuel bed, recovering this unvaporized volatile 
matter remaining after the up-run, to prevent its combustion 
during the succeeding air blast, and to prepare the oil residues 
for subsequent use in supplementing the generator fuel in water 
gas production. 


Lubrication of Guide Rollers.—No. 355,606. 


R. & J. Dempster, Lrp., and Waker, L. J. L., 
both of Manchester. 


No. 385,218; Nov. 22, 1980. 


This invention relates to the type of lubrication proposed for 
the axles of guide rollers employed in spirally guided gas- 
holders, in which the lubricant is passed under pressure through 
pipes or to the axles. The object is a particular application of 
this principle to the axles and/or carriages of guide rollers of 
the kind wherein the rollers are provided in multiple form for 
each carriage aforesaid. The inlets for lubricant for all or 
several of the roller axles in each carriage are grouped to- 
gether by communications which terminate at a container of 
the lubricant, and from which the lubricant is supplied under 
ressure; but the container is situated on the dip portion of a 
ift, or, alternatively, on the tank side of the gasholder. 


Heating Stoves.—No. 354,153. 


Rutten, J., of The Hague. 
No. 243; Jan. 2, 1931. 


| This invention relates to gas heating stoves of the closed type, 
_wherein the combustion air, drawn from the atmosphere, on its 
' way to the burner and thence in the form of burnt gases to the 
discharge opening (preferably located in close proximity to the 
air inlet opening) flows through a conduit not having any com- 
munication with the room to be heated, so that it is impos- 
| sible for the burnt gases to escape into the room even under 
unfavourable weather conditions. 
‘ In the use of heating stoves of this type it has been found 
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that, under special weather conditions, the direction of flow 
of the burnt gases in the discharge pipe is reversed, whereby 
during a certain time the supply of fresh combustion air to 
the burner is cut off and the flame is suddenly extinguished. 
This invention has for its primary object to obviate this draw- 
back. With this object in view the stove proper is so arranged 
that the space from which the burners directly draw the primary 
combustion air is separated from the space into which the secon- 
dary air is admitted and in which the combustion takes place. 
With this arrangement, the flame cannot go out if during a cer- 
tain period no secondary air can reach the flame, because the 
amount.of primary air drawn in by the gaseous fuel flowing out 
of the gas nozzle suffices to keep up incomplete combustion. 


Gas Ignition Devices.— No. 355,219. 


Horstmann, F. O., Horsrmann, J. H. G., and the Horstmann 
Gear Company, Lrp., all of Bath. 


No. 14,516; May 12, 1930. 


This invention relates to means for igniting gas burners from 
a distance, and the object is to provide means whereby the use 
of a by-pass in conjunction with remote control mechanism is 
eliminated. A wire filament is provided adjacent to the burner, 
suitably protected from damage due to mechanical fracture, or 
excessive heat. This filament is electrically heated during the 
operation of opening the valve for the admission of gas to the 
burner. The filament is made of a substance such as platinum 
having catalytic properties in contact with gas, so that the pres- 
ence of the gas will intensify the glow of the filament and thus 
cause the burner to be more readily ignited. The source of 
energy for heating the filament may be any suitable type of 
battery or generator, the wire filament being suitably graded 
for various electric voltages. 

As a means for making electric contact between the source 
of electric energy and the filament, the patentees arrange that 
the lever normally employed for the mechanical operation of 
the valve shall also embody an electrical make-and-bre 
mechanism so designed that normally no electric contact is 
made, but that when pressure is applied in the act of moving 
the lever, for the purpose of turning on the gas, electric contact 
is made for heating the filament, contact being automatically 
broken when the lever is no longer held. 


Prepayment Mechanism.—No. 355,403. 


Sourn Merropouiran Gas Company, Hart, C. A., and CoLemaNn, 
E., all of 709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15. 


No. 17,544; June 6, 1930. 


This invention relates to coin-freed apparatus for meters, 
which can be actuated by any one of a plurality of coins of 
different value. The main object is to provide apparatus which 
is simpler and has fewer pivoted or other moving parts than 
apparatus heretofore commonly in use, in order thereby to pro- 
vide apparatus which is less liable to get out of order. Coin- 
freed apparatus constructed according to this invention com- 
prises a hand-actuated chute forming a coin receiving slot mem- 
ber adapted to receive and automatically to locate coins of 
different denomination, a valve control member, a shaft for 
actuating the valve control, and a coin actuated shaft, the whole 
being so arranged that the coin employed directly engages the 
coin actuated shaft or a shaft geared thereto, to transmit the 
drive to the valve control actuating shaft, and finally falls back 
out of the mouth of the chute. 





| Parliamentary Intelligence. 
2 [From Our Special Correspondents.] 
House of Lords. 


Private Bill. 
| _ The Kilmarnock Gas (Provisional Order) Bill has received the 
m Royal Assent. 
Special Order. 
The Coatbridge Gas Order has been passed by the Special 
Order, Committee and approved by the House. 





House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 

Th following Private Bills, dealing with the Gas Industry, 
have ween deposited for the 1982 session: Commercial Gas; 
Gas Licht and Coke Company; Kettering Gas; Mid-Southern 
Utility ; Oakham Gas and Electricity; Scarborough Gas; South 
Metropolitan Gas; South Suburban Gas; Brownhills Urban 
District. Couneil. 


Legal Intelligence. 


£650 Compensation for Man’s Death at 
Gas-Works. 


In the Bow County Court, on Friday, before Judge Thompson, 
K.C., there was an application by Winifred Mary Heather, of 
Silvertown, E., the respondents being Messrs. Fraser & 
Chalmers, Engineering Works, Erith, Kent. It appeared that 
on Feb. 5, the applicant’s husband, Stewart Heather, was at 
the Beckton Gas-Works applying for work. He was standing 
outside the office, waiting to see the foreman, when a scaffold 
pole, which was on the roof of an adjoining building where work 
was being carried out by the respondents, fell on him, and he 
succumbed to his injuries. The defendants had admitted their 
liability, and the sum of £650 had been paid into Court in full 
satires of the action, £500 for the widow, and £150 for the 
c . 


Judge Thompson agreed the terms of the settlement. 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The chief item of interest on the Stock Exchange last week 
was the wide fluctuations in the prices of British Funds. At 
the commencement the fall in the value of sterling brought with 
it a large number of selling orders, chiefly from abroad, which 
caused a sharp set-back in prices, and at one time 5 p.ct. War 
Loan was changing hands at 923. As the week progressed ster- 
ling improved, and the whole list of Government stocks more 
than recovered from the early depression and closed higher than 
the previous week. There has been of late an all-round ten- 
dency for prices to show rapid fluctuations, and the main 
reason for this is attributed to the reluctance on the part of 
dealers, owing to the existing uncertain conditions, to hold stock 
for future requirements, so that with any selling movement, 
prices are speedily marked down and just as speedily recover 
again when the position is reversed. Holders of gilt-edged 
securities for income purposes have no need, therefore, to be 
alarmed unduly at these sudden price changes. 

Similar conditions also prevailed in the Gas Market. Sellers 
were in the majority; and as funds normally available for in- 
vestment will shortly be required for tax purposes, there were 
fewer buyers than usual and dealers had a little difficulty at 
times in finding purchasers. The result was that prices in some 
instances were a trifle below those of the previous week, and 
quotations were affected accordingly. Gas Light £1 units 
dropped a further 3d. to 18s., the lowest price this year, and, 
on the basis of last year’s dividend of £5 12s., the yield at 
this price works out at £6 4s. 5d. p.ct. This is an unusually 
high return on the stock of our ag undertaking and pre- 
sents an‘attractive investment. When it is remembered that 
at one time during the year the stock was changing hands at 
20s. 9d. it is not unreasonable to anticipate that, apart from 
the high yield, some capital appreciation may also accrue on a 
purchase at the present price, subject, of course, to the dis- 
bursement of a similar rate of dividend for the current year. 

Imperial Continental ordinary was also affected by the pre- 
vailing conditions, dropping 15 points to 320, and a few deben- 
tures weakened, the chief among these being the Gas Light 
+) p.ct., which fell 4 points to 883. On the other hand, a sharp 
rise of 10 points to 84} was recorded by Shrewsbury 5 p.ct. 
stock. This stock was first quoted on the London Exchange 
in October last, and so far only one transaction (at 75) has 
heen recorded; but, as a dividend of 6} p. ct. has been paid 
for the past three years, the present price is still on the low 
side. Apart from this the only other increases were in Liver- 
pool ordinary by 1 point to 97}, and Newcastle £1 units by 
3d. to 16s. 3d., both at the local Exchanges. 
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Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar and Tar Products. 
Lonvon, Dec. 14. 


The values of tar products remain unchanged and are as 
follows : 

Pitch is from 65s. to 70s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 33d. 
according to specification. 

Pure toluole is firm at about 2s. 6d. per gallon; benzole is 
Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about 
Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 
per gallon. 


to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Dec. 14 
prices. of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 22s. to 26s. Pitch—East Coast, 55s. 
to 56s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 55s. 
to 56s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to Is. 8}d. Coal 
tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. 
to 11}d. Creosote, ex a in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
34d. to 3}d.; low gravity, 1}d.; Scotland, 34d. to 3$d. Heavy 
oils, j in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 1s. 6$d. to 
Is. 7d. Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 50s. to 70s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, “‘ A’ quality, 24d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; ‘ B”’ quality, unsaleable. 


The average 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the load- 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 
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Tar Products in Scotland. 
Guascow, Dec. 11, 

The demand for refined tar is still quite considerable for the 
time of the year; but other products remain rather quiet, al 
though quotations are unchanged. 

Pitch.—Home business is still being conducted at 60s, to 
62s. 6d. per ton ex makers’ works in bulk. “Export value js 
nominal at 60s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, 

Retined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is steady 
at 4d. to 44d. per gallon f.o.r. makers’ works naked, with forward 
offers difficult to secure. 

Creosote.—There is a fair demand with supplies low. B.E.S.A. 
Specification is 23d. to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 3}d. to 33d, 
per gallon; and neutral oil, 3}d. to 34d. per gallon—all ew works 
in bulk. 

Cresylic.—Very few orders are being placed and prices are 
easy. Pale, wi A. is ls. 2}d. to 1s. 33d. per gallon; dark, 
97/99 p.ct., 13d. to Is. 24d. per gallon; and pale, 99/10 
p.ct., ls. 4id. iat ls. 5d. per gallon—all f.o.r. 

Crude naphtha.—Price remains steady at 43d. to 5d. per gal- 
lon, according to quality. 

Solvent naphtha.—Quiet with quotations irregular. 90/160 
grade is 1s. 8d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon, and 90/190 grade ls. to 
ls. ld. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Plentiful supplies are available, and value is 
Js. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon f.o.r. in buyers’ rail tanks, 

Pyridines. —90/160 grade is 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 
These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 
d s. d. 
7 to o 74 per gallon at works 
S sies GAS es - . 
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New Capital Issues. 


tiodalming Gias and Coke Company, Ltd.—As will be seen from 
our advertisement columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards are offer- 
ing for sale by tender, on behalf of the Directors of this Com- 
pany, £5000 6 p.ct. debentures of £100 each to be redeemed 
at par on Jan. 1, 1942. Tenders must be received not later than 
11 a.m. on Monday, Dec. 21. 
—_- 


Trade Notes. 


Purifier Work at St. Helens. 

Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd., of Thorncliffe, near 
Sheffield, have just received an order from the St. Helens Cor- 
poration Gas-Works (subject to the sanction of the Ministry of 
Health) for four cast-iron purifiers, 40 ft. square by 6 ft. deep; 
also for dismantling, repairing, removing, and re- -erecting four 
existing purifiers, 35 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. deep. 


Stanten lronworks Company, Ltd. 


The Stanton Ironworks Company, Ltd., near Nottingham, 
having acquired a financial interest in Wilson Brothers Pipe 
Fittings, Ltd., of Bridgeton Foundry, Glasgow, have entered 
into a working arrangement whereby the Glasgow works will 
be utilized by Stanton for assisting in dealing with Scottish 
orders, and also for enabling the Stanton Company to carry @ 
varied. stock of their standard sand cast and De Lavaud spun 
iron pipes, and wy ated for Scottish Mk! ae 

‘ eines deg 


Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Ormskirk District Gias Company. 


To authorize the Company to borrow on mortgage of their 
undertaking, or by the creation or issue of debenture stock, any 
sum or sums not exceeding in the whole (including sums bor- 
rowed by the Company under existing powers and outstanding 
at the date of the Order) 80 p.ct. of the paid-up capital (in 
cluding premiums), and to provide for the re demption of borrow- 
ing powers in the event of the redemption of paid-up capila 
by an amount equal to 80 p.ct: of the paid-up capital so re- 
deemed. 

Sheffield Gas Company. 

To transfer to the Company the undertaking of the Elsecat, 
Wentworth, and Hoyland Gas Company; to prescribe the co 
sideration to be paid; and to prohibit the Rotherham Corpora 
tion supplying gas in any part of the parish of Wentworth i 
which they had not laid down mains prior to Nov. 25, 1931. 
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STOCK ISSUE. 


By Order of the Directors. 
GODALMING GAS AND ABD GOKE COMPANY, LTD, 


Messrs. A. & & Ww.) RICHARDS 
are Instructed to OF FER FORSALE BY TENDER 
£5000 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
Minimum Price of Issue, Par, 
to be redeemed at Par on the rst.of January, 1942. 





Prospectus and Form of Tender {which latter 
must be sent in by 11 0’clock on Monday, the 21st of 
December) may be obtained of A. & W. et RDS, 
37, WALBROOK, E.C. a. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


Limited 
BRETTEL'’S ESTATE 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK ‘WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE 








Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, es? 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 
Sarpments Prompriy. aNd CaREFULLY ExecureD. 


London Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LeADENHALL CHamBERs, 4, 89. Mary AXE, E.C 











(This announcement is inserted 
gratuitously.) 


PETER—witi 
ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
little fellow. Chubby, likeable, just five- 
and-a-half, full of life and fun and on 
occasions— be it admitted—of naughtiness. 


Just now Peter's rather important, for this 
is his first term at school, and he's grappling 
with the intricacies of ‘‘A BC’ and ‘‘ Twice 
Two'’: difficult subjects to all men of five- 
and-a-half, buteven moredifficultin Peter's 
case because—bad luck—he’s totally blind. 














That's his One Exception. 


Peter learns reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic 
through the medium of “ Braille ''—dull 
stuff compared with the coloured picture 
books of most five-and-a-halfs. - However, 
he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s making 
great progress. 


Would you like to know more about him? 
How, in spite of his ‘‘One Exception,'’ he 
is being educated, and, when older, techni- 
cally trained and usefully employed. 


There is a long waiting list of ‘‘ Peters'’ 
throughout the British Isles, for whom train- 
ing and accommodation must be provided 
in the immediate future. 


Will you help with a donation or annual 
subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 


Here's a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter and 
his handicapped pals 3d. for every year 
you've had it. Now, please, in case it slips 
your memory. Good idea! 


THE CHAIRMAN, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(Founded 1838), 
Swiss Cottage, LONDON, N.W.3 
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A GREAT ADVANCEMENT. 
GIBBONS (DUDLEY) LTD. 


HAVE MADE 


SILICEOUS 
RETORTS 


BY MACHINERY FOR YEARS 





and report STILL 


FURTHER PROGRESS. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING POINTS :— 
(1) Highest ‘‘UNDERLOAD SOFTENING POINT ’’ of any retort made which 


is classified as *‘ Siliceous,’’ insuring rigidity and retention of shape under 
all normal working loads. 


(2) High thermal conductivity, giving increased rate of carbonization. 
(3) Low thermal expansion (4 per cent.) 


(4) No after contraction. 








(5) Great mechanical strength. 


MADE IN ANY LENGTHS. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST: 
WILL ENGINEERS KINDLY VISIT US? 


FIRECLAY, SILICA, AND SILICEOUS 
GOODS FOR EVERY TYPE OF PLANT. 


TELEPHONE : TELEGRAMS: 
3141-2-3 (THREE LINES). 


MACHINE, LOWER GORNA.. 
pr aso HEAD OFFICE: 
MIDDLESBROUGH OFFICE : LONDON OFFICE 


MARTINS BANK CHAMBERS DIBDALE WORKS, 151-154, PALACE CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER. 
BRISTOL OFFICE: 
CHAPEL GREEN LANE. DUDLEY, WORCS. DARLINGTON OFFICE: 


LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS. 
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ENER, “MAGNA” series oF 


HIGH PEAK GAS FIRES 





fitted with 

NEW | 
| CURVED re 3 
GEN-RAY = =| tA 
RADIANTS 





























Finished. in Art ~ 
Metal, Art Black,Oak orrcoxe n es Liimtntnisns 
i Grained and Firth’s wy rt Tre A, vt fii wie | b 
: “STAYBRITE” a sh Wants Y 
Stainless Steel. one a } 


Expressing in every ——~ 
feature x 


DIGNITY & CHARM <=* 














Comprehensive catalogue of Gas Fires 
in all finishes supplied on application 











Advertisement of General Gas Appliances Ltd., Guide Bridge, Manchester. 
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are its leathers, and upon their 

quality depends the service of the 

meter. The best meter leathers are “ee er 
Empire produce and the Empire is Essa | y/ 
combed to provide the Thomas Glover — — 
quality. Only one quality can be used, 

and that is the best. 


The most vital parts of a meter 
| 


THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTID 


Origine! Dry Meter Mekers : Established in 1844. 
Gothic Works: EDMONTON. LONDON N18. 6 Brenches. 











PARKINSON'S 
GOVERNORS 


PRESSURE-LOADED 


COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
NO HEAVY WEIGHTS TO LIFT 
PRESSURES UNLIMITED 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


Corrace Lane, City Roan, Bett Bary Roan, | RapHak. Srreet, 
LONDON, E.C.1. MINGHAM Cromac STREET, 

Telegrams: “InpEx, ‘Puone, |, Pe MINGHAM, — BELFAST. " 
- GasmeteRs, B’HAM.” | « DpppaymENT, BELFAST.” 


INDON, 
*Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B'ham. 3374 Belfast. 
































